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For the Companion. 


HOW BRIDGET SAVED US. 
By Mrs. Denison. 

Do you see my old Irish grandmother, 
straight as a young sapling, and fresh 
of complexion, almost, as the little 
grandchild that stands at her knee? 
How her knitting-needles fly when she 
sits in the chimney corner. and, eighty 
though she is, no one in the house is 
quicker of motion, or can get through 
more work in a given time. 

Do you notice the cap—the very fash- 
ion she brought from the ‘‘ould coun- 
thrie,’’—a full white frill, back of which 
is banded a broad black ribbon that 
ends behind in a smart bow? 

The Conners came to this country in 
26. Grandmother was then a hand- 
some young woman of thirty,—the wife 
of a captain in the American navy, 
who, having gone to Ireland to recruit 
his health five years before, saw, fell in 
love with and married the bright Irish 
girl, whose wit and beauty could hardly 
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be excelled. 

Since then, grandmother has seen two 
generations grow up around her; and 
she still lives to tell the children about her old 
home, of which she retains a vivid recollection. 

We have only to say, ‘“‘“Grandma, tell us some- 
thing about Ireland,” to make her eyes sparkle; 
for she loves to talk of the old times. 


There is one story in which we are always | 
particularly interested, and which I will write 


out for the Companion, giving, as nearly as 
possible, her own quaint version: 


Lord Dunmore then, and my lord was a very 
exacting person, having very little oversight of 
his tenants, who lived in wretched mud _ hovels, 
which he never attempted to repair. It wasa 
dangerous business to be agent for an absent 
proprietor in those times, and though we lived 
in the old castle, through his lordship’s permis- 
sion, that it might be kept in order, it was but 
a dreary time we had of it, I assure you. 

“Il remember the old place as if I’d left it but 
yesterday. We used to divide the great dining- 
room by screens, and many is the night we’ve 
sat round the blazing fire, telling stories, while 
the winds roared outside. 

“But the times grew terrible. His lordship 
oppressed the people, and for that they hated 
his agent. Every time we went out we met 
with dark looks. Even my mother, one of the 
most gentle of women, was afraid at last to 
leave the house, and never ventured to, except 
on errands of mercy. 

“It was terrible to hear the rnmors of threats 
that were whispered among the people. Most of 
the children were too young to mind them much; 
but I was just turning sixteen, and, as I could 
understand something of business, these rumors 
troubled me. 

“My father was tall and slender. You have 
all seen his picture, and know that there’s few 
handsomer men than he was, kind and gentle, 
too,—I am sure he was to us,—and he pitied the 
tenants, and did all he could for them, consis- 
tent with his own interests. 

“But the country was in a dreadful condition. 
There were many cruel, haughty men in office, | 
who cared nothing at all for the comfort of the 
peasantry. Both the men and the offices they | 
held grew hateful, and the people were ripe for | 
rebellion. 

“Still my father never dreamed that they | 
would harm him. Indeed, the people on Lord | 
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dow, as if stones and gravel were thrown at the | room, mother following. Black Jim in the} 
meantime had made his escape. 
| were growing louder and more hideous. 
“Again the sound was repeated, and my | 


shutters. It had been a dreary day, and we had 
longed for night and firelight. 


father opened the window, 


the children, though more from his distorted | 
features than from any defect of character; for | 


| he was always kind to them. 
“Well, you see, dearies, papa was agent for) ‘‘ “They’re coming!’ he gasped, his face livid | 
‘They’ve got guns, and clubs, and | 


pistols, and rakes, and hoes, and they vow to) 


with fear. 


kill the master. John Hodge saw them as they 
stopped ata public house, five miles beyond, and 
they’ve killed old Sleeker, down to Barry’s Mill, 


and they’ve set Johnny Black’s house on fire and | 


burned the children alive, and what’s worse, 
there’s a party coming from Skillings! They’re | 
bound nobody shall get away!’ 

‘Imagine the scene that followed! Of course | 
the children were nearly frightened out of their 
wits, and began to scream. I sprang to my fa- 
ther’s side, and clasped my arms about him. 


Mother, who was delicate, turned pale and gath- | 


ered the little ones round her. 

‘“‘Barry, run!’ she said, with white lips that | 
scarcely moved. 

“Pll not run for all the rascals in Ireland,’ 
said father, frowning and gathering himself up. 
‘If they’re bound to kill me, I'll die game. I’ve 
done nothing wrong, and I believe every cot- 
tager on the place would stand up for me.’ 

“But these are not our people,’ said my 
mother; ‘they only want to know that a man is 


an agent to wreak their vengeance upon him at | 


{once. And—hark!’ 
| “She sprang to her feet. There were certainly 
harsh voices and the tramp of men not far off. 


Presently a glare as of torches could be seen, a} 


red light illuminating the murky atmosphere. 
| “Barry, you owe it to us to save yourself!’ 
|eried my mother, with tearless, strained eyes 
| and clasped hands; and we children went down 
| on our knees to implore him to hide himself. 
***What would be the good of my hiding?’ he 
|asked. ‘They would only burn the house over 
| our heads.’ 
** You know how well you can take off Biddy,’ | 
| | said my mother, ‘and she has gone home for the | 
|evening. Put on one of her dresses, and talk 
Irish tothem. You may divert their attention, 


The noises 
“The house was locked with the usual fasten- 


the outer door, mother came in again, still dead- 
| ly pale, but very quiet. 

“As I think of it now, I see that little mother 
| of mine—so small, so frail—in the light of a real 
heroine, as she drew her children together, and 
told them what to do and say in case the house 
was searched. Scarcely had she ceased when 
| thunderous noises commenced. 
| “Mother took one of the tall candles and went 
| herself to undo the fastenings of the great door. 
When it opened, there was a sudden silence. I 
| suppose the appearance of that little, fearless 

woman, with her pale face, awed them for the 
| moment. 

~ “© What do you want, gentlemen?’ she asked, 

quietly. 
| ‘**The man!—the masther!’ shouted one or 
| two voices. 
‘**He heard that you were coming, and you 
| must search for him elsewhere,’ said my mother, 
| calmly. 

“Some few were disposed to move away, but 
the most of the rough crowd had been indulging 
in whiskey, and were eager to satisfy more 
brutal instincts. They pressed forward through 
the hall into the great dining-room. 

“A more terrific crowd, as seen by the flaring 
of the torches, could scarcely be found. Their 
| clothes were ragged and dirty, their hats torn, 
their faces neither washed nor shaven. 

“They made free with the house, and quickly 
invaded the kitchen, where Biddy McGraff as- 
sailed them with vigorous Irish, fairly driving 
them back with the broom, the tongs, or what- 
| ever came handy,—Biddy being, of course, our 
| father. 

“In the midst of the hurly-burly the door 
| opened, and who should appear but the original 
| Bridget! But with her quick Irish wit she took 

| in the situation instantly, and saved us. 

| ‘Sure, Biddy,’ she said, looking at her mas- 
| ter, ‘what’s all this hallabaloo? If they’re after 
| the old lord, they can’t find him here, and the 
| t’other’s too sharpfor them. Besides, ye’ll have 
| to lave onyhow, for the mother ov us is in sore 
| thronble. I’ve jist come from there to tell ye 





Dunmore’s estate fared much better than those | | and we will tell them they must search else-| | that Larry’s took down, an’ the docther says it’s 
of other landlords; though they were wretched | 
enough, 

“One evening we were all at supper behind 
the great screen which we had brought down 
from the garret at the beginning of winter, when 
suddenly there came a strange noise at the win- 


| where for you.’ 

‘‘My father stood irresolute; but the shouts 
| of the blood-thirsty mob could now be heard, as 
| they came—a drunken, disorderly body~-across 

the lawn. He gave one look at my mother, an- 
| other at the children, and then hastily left the 


|acase of the small-pox sure, and that of the 


baddest kind!’ 

“You should have seen that crowd break and 
scatter! The Irish have more dread of the small- 
pox than they have of the gallows. Ina few 
minutes the house was cleared, 


“The night passed without further 
molestation to our household, The next 
day before dawn father left the house 
in disguise, and we did not see him 
again until the country was quiet. 

“You may be sure that the memory 
of Bridget was always held sacred in 
our family.’’ 

———~< Se —_—— 


For the Companion, 


AN OLD-TIME QUILTING- 
BEE. 


By Garry Moss. 


The time is 1821. Iam a little pitcher 


with big ears, aged about nine. Miss 
Roxanna, a maiden lady of forty, is my 





great-aunt. Sally Ann, not yet sixteen, 
is my young aunt, of whom I am very 
proud. 

If you can imagine a prettier crea- 
ture than that same Aunt Sally, or a 
quainter and more blundering person 
than Miss Roxy, you are at liberty to 
do so; but I don’t believe you can. 

There are no such girls as there were 
in my day. Perhaps their pull-backs 
spoil the present generation. As for 
Sally Ann, with her pretty curls, and rosy 
| cheeks, and her happy laugh, her limbs were 
| unfettered. Iseem to see her now, in her fresh 


| white muslin gown,—they didn’t have “suits” 


when in sprang’ ings, and before the furious mob had reached then,—her low-cut slippers, and her dainty ruf- 
Black Jim, a hideous dwarf, and the terror of | 


| fled black silk apron. 

| “Sally Ann,” said great-aunt Roxy, “they’re 
| going to give a quiltin’-bee over to Faithful 
| Simmons’ next week. They’ve got three quilts 
in the frames, and I expect there'll be a big 
company. Old Miss Simmons give us all an in- 
vite when we was eatin’ our nooning on Father 
Gibbs’s tomb-stone this mornin’.”’ 

We were all sitting round a blazing fire, for 
the fall weather was on. Sally Ann looked as 
if the glow of the red coals had got into her 
cheeks, as she smiled to herself, and said,— 

“They always do have a good time over to 
Faithful’s.” 

“So, they do,” said Miss Roxy; ‘’specially 
when Timothy’s John is there;’’ and then she 
gave a little chuckle, which added flames to the 
hot coals in Sally’s cheeks, that fairly flickered. 
She looked round quickly to say something 
sharp, I suppose; but Miss Roxy had gathered 
up her knitting, and was off like a cat. 

“How hateful aunts are!” said Sally. 

“T don’t think so,” was my response. 

Sally laughed all the good humor back. 

“T s’pose I couldn’t go to the quilting-bee,” I 
said, “‘because I’m little. What is it? Howl 
should like to see it! Do you really have bees 
in it?” 

Sally laughed again, rocking herself back and 
forth. 

“You poor city child!’’ she said, ‘‘not to know 
what a quilting-bee is! I tell you what, you 
shall go and see for yourself.” 

This was delightful news. I could hardly 
sleep for thinking about it. We had an early 
dinner next day. By twelve, the dishes were 
all washed. By one, Miss Roxy came down 
stairs in her lavender silk, four breadths to the 
skirt,—a dress that was venerable indeed, hav- 
ing served three generations before it came to 
her. 

Miss Roxy had never been handsome. She 
was painfully bony and angular, and I never 
saw her in that dress, topped with the old green 
calash, that I did not hunt for some object that I 
could langh at with impunity. 

Presently came Sally. A sweet, full-blown 
rose was nothing to compare with her. I think 
I could have fallen down and worshipped her, if 
it had not been sinful, she was so bloomingly 
beautiful. 

“Tiny must remember that little girls were 
made to be seen and not heard,’’ said Miss Roxy, 
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as we set olf, and her hollow black eyes looked 








And then came the bashful young men, among 


so comical, deep under the calash, that I should | them Timothy’s John. 


have laughed in her face, if a donkey by the 
road-side had not fortunately brayed just at 
that moment. 

The Simmonses lived in a large square house, 
burnt to dark umber by the sun. 


Now Timothy’s John was a paragon among 
the men. He had just got through college, and 
was going to be a lawyer, notwithstanding his 
father was a deacon. With a sort of triumph I 


It had never , saw him edge his way along till he got behind 


been painted, but had a healthy look for its age, | Aunt Sally’s chair, where he never did anything 


which was over a hundred years. 
there were pears and pound cake in the oven 
the moment I passed the threshold. 

In the large parlors were set up three quilting- 
frames, two in the east room for the young peo- 
ple, and one in the west room for the elders. I 
fear that Aunt Sally was a little thoughtless of | 
my comfort, for some way I slipped from her 
keeping into Miss Roxy’s, whose large, long 
hand held mine in a fearful grasp, as we entered 
the west room. 

How many old ladies there were! Some with 
jolly round faces, some with pinched cheeks and 
noses, and some long past work. Faithful Sim- 
mons was one of these. Her head kept bobbing 
in a curiously cordial way, and her twinkling 
eyes, full of a latent humor, were very pleasant 
to look at. 

Miss Roxy marched up to her in a stately 
manner, and said,— 

“T thought you’d like a taste of one of our 
greenings. We didn’t gather but about two 
bushels this year, for—you—see’”’— 

No wonder she faltered. She had gone to the 
wrong barrel in the dim cellar light, and here, 
as she fished them from her deep pocket, were 
two mammoth white potatoes, staring at her 
with all the eyes they had. 
room was in a titter, but Miss Roxy was equal 
to the occasion. 

“Well, to be sure, I did make a mistake,’’ she 
said; “but them’s some of ’Bijah May’s seed- 
lings, and a mealicr pertater you never see.”’ 

So saying, she deposited them upon a little 
shelf near by, and seated herself at the quilting- 
frame, which was now nearly surrounded by 
women. 

I stood at Miss Roxy’s elbow, and took a full 
survey of the scene. The dear old ladies, how 
they chattered,-— about the minister and the 
deacons, ind Miss Anne Lenshaw, the minister’s 
niece, who was on a visit. 

“They do say she plays the peaner,”’ 
one merry old body. 


spoke up 
“Tt wonder if she could 
blow the horn to bring the men-folks to dinner?”’ 

“Or mend her husband's stockings?’ added 
another. 


eer 


” 


Timothy’s John goes there sometimes,”’ said 
another. Miss Roxy chuckled, and cast a side- | 
glance at me; and though I was only a little 
pitcher, I resented the action, through my fealty 
to Aunt Sally. 

“What does he see in that city gal, with her | 
stuck-up ways?’ queried somebody. My ears 
Why shouldn't | 
a city girl be as good as a country girl any day? 

“Ts she here?” 


burned, and my eyes snapped. 


asked Miss Roxy. 

“O yes! she’s in the other room with Miss 
Pettis.”’ 

Now “Miss’’ Pettis was the minister’s wife, 
and a very sweet, refined little woman, to whom 
T had taken a great fancy. 

I at once had a strong desire to see ‘‘Miss” 
Pettis and the minister’s niece; so,. taking ad- 
vantage of the moment when Miss Roxy was 
talking to a friend about somebody's false teeth, 
I slipped unobserved ont of the room into that 


which the bloom and light of youth made, to! 


Of course the whole | 


I knew that but nod to the New York beauty. 


Presently the summons was given, “Tea’s 
| ready!” 

If only I could describe that tea!—the hams, 
the chickens, the turkeys, the tongues, the piles 
of fried sausage, the pyyamids of cake, the 
steaming coffee, the fragrant tea, the mirth and 
jollity, the bashful waiting of the men, the cry 
of the old farmer, ‘Help yourselves, or you 
won't get helped!” the declining sun sending in 


| its shafts of gold; Miss Prue, red to the roots of 


her hair, turning out tea and coffee; Miss Roxy 
passing her comments on everything. 

I was well supplied,—‘‘Miss” Pettis saw to 
that. Timothy’s John smoothed my hair, and 
told Aunt Sally that I was her living image,— 
and by-and-by there was a rush made for the 
\lawn outside. Then the girls grew wild, and 
ran races and tried their strength. Soon the 
|candles were lighted inside, and the quilting- 
frames put away, that the young people might 
enjoy themselves. 

Miss Roxy made it a religious duty to be in 
bed by ten; so she sent me for my bonnet a little 
past nine, and we walked home by moonlight, 
I leaving the gay company regretfully. 

“I'm afraid quilting-bees are almost sinful,” 

said Miss Roxy, pressing her hand upon the 
region of her heart;—‘‘that mince-pie lays un- 
common heavy.”’ 
| I looked up, but only saw the point of Miss 
Roxy’s nose, as the old green calash wobbled 
back and forth. But I lay awake in my little 
white bedroom till Timothy’s John came home 
with Aunt Sally,—as I knew he would. 


—_——_~+oo____——_. 
For the Companion. 
MY SICK TEACHER. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

The most interesting of the Orientals who 
daily visited our home on Malabar Hill, India, 
was a Brahman gentleman, the Pundit Govind. 
My readers must know that the word “pundit” 
means professor, and that Govind was my San- 
scrit teacher’s proper name. 

In appearance Govind was a very attractive- 
looking young man, tall, well-formed, with fine 
hands and feet, pale, olive-tinted skin, large, 
dark eyes, regular features, and in every respect 
what one would call a quiet, thoughtful and in- 
telligent young man. 

Everything that he said or did was gentle, 
manly and refined. But for his caste and his re- 
ligion, which were the two great mountains of his 
life, he would have been a perfect gentleman. 

By birth Govind was a Brahman, consequently 
of the highest caste among the Hindoos. <A 
high-caste Brahman cannot even touch or go 
near a low-caste Hindoo, though he may be of 
the same country, manners, religion and educa- 
tion as himself, without being polluted. 

If a European even looked at his dinner, or if 
the European’s shadow fell upon his pots and 
pans while his dinner was being cooked, he was 
obliged to throw away his meal, purify his uten- 
| sils, and prepare another dinner, before he could 
satisfy his “holy hunger.” 


my childish eyes, something like a paradise. | To do anything to lose his caste was the unpar- 


There were the young people, chatting and 
laughing; all their nimble fingers going as fast as 
their merry tongues, crossing and recrossing the 
pinks, blues, greens and yellows, following stead- 
ily the lines of chalk traced in graceful evolutions, 

I took my stand by the side of ‘“‘Miss’”’ Pettis, 
who stopped just then to notice me and to thread 
her needle. She was very near-sighted, and put 
the needle in my hands to thread for her. 

How proud | was! And that was her niece, 
the fine New York lady, with the black hair, 
and the red, haughty lips. What would Miss | 
Roxy say when [ told her she had a gold thim- 
ble?—yes, real gold; for while she rested, tap- 
ping the quilt with one slender forefinger, the 
girls were passing it to and fro to be admired. 

Well, they worked and talked, and old Farmer 
Simmons came in, dressed in store clothes, in 
which he looked neither picturesque nor com- 
fortable, his white beard checked in its graceful 
flow by an immense stiff collar. He tried to say 
something, but coughed and failed, and went 
smilingly out through the other door, under the 


fire of thirty pairs of eyes. | 


Presently Miss Prue, the old ‘‘help,”” who had 
been in the family “‘nigh on to forty year,” 
came to take from the corner beaufet some 
dozens of silver spoons,—and there steamed in 
such a delicious smell of goodies! 


donable sin, the treason of treason against his 
own sacred person, All other sins were light and 
insignificant compared to the sin of touching a 
low caste, or strange man, woman or child, and 
thus polluting himself, and he could only free 
himself from any such taint of tonch by nine 
days’ purification. 

So you can see that poor Govind had a very 
hard time of it. He acted as if all his neighbors 
had the small-pox, or the scarlet fever, or some 
other deadly, contagious disease. 

When I engaged Govind as my teacher in 
some of the Oriental languages, he would only 
consent to give me lessons on condition that I 
sat on the other side of the table, used my own 
books, slate, pencil and paper, and he his; he 
assuring me, in the politest way possible, that 
if he touched anything I held in my hand even, 
he would be polluted. While I never hesitated 
to use books and papers that he brought me, the 
moment I had touched them they were no longer 
fit to be touched by my high-caste teacher. It 
was very provoking, and deeply mortifying to 
| my pride to be constantly reminded as I was of 
'my vile condition, and the holiness of this quiet- 
looking Brahman gentleman. But as he cer- 
tainly was an excellent teacher, and as he did 
not institute his caste, I tried my very best to 
| bear with him, 


| 
| 





the table, and he would look over them from 
afar with his keen, discriminating eyes, never 
touching them with his holy hands. 

Sometimes I quite forgot how holy he was, 
and how vile I appeared to him, and in my 
eagerness to understand a word or sentence, 
would go too near to him, or take his sacred 
book out of his hands; whereupon he would 
rush away, leaving his polluted book in my 
hands, and would not return to his duties until 
he had undergone a series of purifications. 

It happened that at one time, when I had be- 
gun to read and translate Sanscrit and Hindo- 
stanee very fluently, and was becoming more 
and more interested in my lessons, looking for- 
ward with pleasure to my teacher’s daily visits, 
Govind suddenly ceased to make his appear- 
ance at the ‘‘Aviary.”” 

I waited with my lessons ready, but all in 
vain. Morning after morning came and went, 
and no teacher appeared. I began to wonder 
what had happened, whether he were sick, or 
whether I had done something to pollute him so 
that he could never be restored to his former 
state of holiness. 

While I was thus perplexing myself with ques- 
tions about him, I saw in the distance the flut- 
tering of a bright red scarf on the morning 
breeze. As I looked, I noticed a very beautiful 
young Hindoo woman running up the hill 
towards my house, with her “‘scure,’’ or scarf, 
flying wildly about her graceful and picturesque 
person. 

I immediately thought of Govind, and ran 
down stairs to meet her, and begged her to walk 
in. But, all breathless and panting as she was, 
she declined to do so. Putting both her hands 
to her forehead, she made me a reverential bow, 
and turning up her face with the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, she said,— 

“Oh, lady dear, have you any medicine that 
will cnre my husband? He is very ill indeed,— 
I am afraid he is going to die, poor Govind! Oh, 
lady, please give him some medicine that will 
cure him, and I—I will bless and pray for you 
all my life!”’ ‘ 

I was very much touched. She had such a 
pure, lovely face and form, and looked so sim- 
ple and true withal, that I could hardly keep the 
tears out of my own eyes out of pity for her; for 
I noticed that on her forehead, too, were the 
marks of the straight line and circle which 
plainly told me that she was of the same high 
caste as her husband. 

“What is the matter with Govind?” I in- 
quired, 

The poor young woman, who could not have 
been more than fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
was too much overcome with her tears and sobs 
to give me any clear account of her husband’s 
illness. All that I could make out was, that his 
legs had gone away, and that his head and 
stomach were fast following his heels, which is 
the Oriental way of expressing extreme prostra- 
tion. 

In my sorrow for Govind, and my pity for his 
young and beautiful wife, I did not know what 
to do. My husband was in town. There was 
no doctor that I knew of within several miles; 
to send for one might take too long. 

So T ran at once to my ‘little medicine-box, 
took out a small bottle of wine, and another of 
cholera mixture, and set off at once with the 
young Brahmanee. 

Govind’s dwelling was about a mile from my 
house at the foot of Malabar Hill. It was alow, 
one-story, mud and bamboo structure, thatched 
with dried palm-leaves. A nice veranda sur- 
rounded it. All round this humble abode was a 
wide court, fenced in by an evergreen hedge- 
row, with a small wooden gate. 

Bhawanee, as the young woman was named, 
opened the little gate. When she reached the 
door of her home, she dropped on her knees, 
folded her hands, and bowed before it, then 
crept noiselessly in, after having made me a 
sign to take off my shoes before doing so. This 
I did, and walked into my teacher’s house in 
my stocking feet. 

The house was divided into two apartments 
by a sort of low archway. In the outer one was 
a sacred spot, inclosed by a low mud wall. 
Within this stood a little cot, about a foot anda 
half from the floor. 

On this lay poor Govind. His eyes were 
closed, his cheeks haggard and sunken, and his 
whole expression so changed and ghastly, that I 
thought he was already dead. 

His wife motioned me not to come too near 
him, but to sit down on a bit of matting that 
covered a part of the floor, while she crawled 
within the sacred inclosure and sat down, a pic- 
ture of grief, at her husband’s feet. 

Through the open archway I saw a very old 
woman, with the same marks on her forehead, 

e 
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seated on the floor in the adjoining apartment. 
She was cooking some rice in an earthen pot on 
a very low fireplace. Before her were some 
wheaten cakes, already baked, piled upon a 
dish. 

In a moment or two this poor, shrivelled crea- 
ture saw me within her sacred dwelling. She 
shrank back in horror; then stretching out both 
her bare, lean arms, she cried,— 

‘“Dhoor! dhoor ho! Keep off! keep off!’’ as 
if I were the vilest thing that ever stood on the 
face of the fair earth. 

Painful as was this treatment, I took no notice 
of it, and quietly took my place on the matting, 
as directed by the young mistress of the dwelling. 

At this the old woman began to groan aloud, 
interspersing her groans with violent abuse. 

‘How dare you come in here, you pork-eating 
English woman? Oh, daughter, daughter, why 
did you bring her into the house? Don’t let her 
touch my son, or she will pollute him at the last 
hour of his life! Go away,” said she, at length, 
turning savagely upon me; “‘go away, you beef- 
eating English beast!” 

“Mother,” said Bhawanee, burning with a 
sense of the injustice done to me, ‘‘please don’t 
scold any more. This English lady is Govind’s 
pupil, and she has been very kind to him, and 
now she has brought him some good medicine 
that will make him well, mother. Dear mother, 
think of that; Govind will be made well, saved 
from death. Don’t let us mind abouf caste now. 
We can perform all the purifications after he is 
better.”’ 

The old woman was in no wise appeased by 
this speech, but continued to groan, and grum- 
ble, and scold. 

‘“T would rather have him die than live by 
taking her medicine. You hateful English wo- 
man! I know your medicine is mixed with the 
devil’s liver and pig’s blood! I know it,—I 
know it!” 

Bhawanee, secing that she could not quiet the 
woman, begged me very sweetly not to mind 
what she said, adding that an evil spirit got into 
her mother-in-law sometimes, which is the Ori- 
ental way of saying that people are prejudiced 
and unkind. 

In the midst of all this talk Govind opened his 
eyes. Seeing me seated on a mat in the middle 
of the floor, he gavea sudden start, and would 
have sprung up from his bed, but he was too 
feeble. He fell back, looking horrified, and 
more ghastly than ever. 

Moaning faintly, he turned his eyes towards 
his wife, and said, in an audible whisper, ‘‘Oh, 
wife, wife, what have you done? Why don’t 
you let me die quietly?” 

Her mother-in-law's harsh, rude complain- 
ings, and her husband’s reproaches, were too 
much for poor Bhawanee. She burst into fresh 
sobs, and in broken accents pleaded with her 
sick husband, saying,— 

“Oh, Govind, don’t be angry with me, or you 
will break my heart! Sister has been so long 
gone for the doctor, and every day you have 
been getting worse instead of better; this morn- 
ing I feared you were dying, so I ran for this 
lady. She has brought you some nice wine and 
some good medicine. Govind, take a little, 
please, please take just a little, only a mouth- 
ful!” And the poor young woman’s tears and 
sobs soon drowned her broken utterances, and 
she wept bitterly. 

“No, no,” growled the old woman from the 
inner room, ‘‘don’t you take her medicine, my 
son, don’t you take her medicine. It is mixed 
with unholy things,—unholy things, pig’s blood, 
and fire-water, and the devil’s liver. Die, my 
son, die rather than drink her vile medicine!” 

I never felt more disturbed and resentful in 
my life than I felt with the foolish prejudices of 
these two Brahmans. I could not bear to see 
the sorrow of the poor young wife, who seemed 
to have but one feeling, the desire to preserve 
her husband’s life. 

“Govind,”’ said I, at length, ‘‘you are no long- 
erachild. Don’t be so ridiculous as to mind 
about caste at this time, when you are so ill and 
sinking so fast. What will caste be to you when 
you are dead and gone? Here is a little wine; 
take a mouthful. It will warm you, and help to 
revive you till the doctor comes.”’ 

Govind made no reply. 

“Govind, dear,’’ added his wife, “just take 
one mouthful, please only one mouthful!”’ 

“I am forbidden by my caste to touch it,” 
moaned Govind, feebly. ‘A whole bottle or one 
drop is all the same; I am forbidden to touch it.” 

But I urged him, saying, ‘‘Govind, you are not 
drinking it from pleasure, but from a sense of 
stern necessity to revive your sinking body.” 

“No one need ever know that you took it,” 
added his wife; “‘I will keep it a secret.’’ 

“But, wife,” replied the stern Brahman, “I 
could not conceal the secret from myself.” 
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It was allin vain. I sat there uncertain what to 
do. It hd begun to rain, and was pouring down in 
torrents out of doors. I could not return home, and 
I cou’ l not comfort the poor, sobbing wife. 

At this jungture there came into the little dwell- 
ing Bhawanee’s sister, accompanied by a doctor, 
priest and magiciar, all dripping, but all welcome, 
because they were high-caste Brahmans. 

They were surprised and shocked to see me ina 
Brahman’s house. But Bhawanee, on seeing them, 
dried her tears, and explained my presence there, 
and as they did not send me away in the rain, I sat 
there and witnessed the most curious treatment of 
the sick, commonly practised by Hindoo doctors. 

The Brahman priest was first to begin the cure. 
He sat himself down on a long, oblong stone in the 
middle of the room. He had a large earthen bowl 
before him, and a pitcher of water. From the 
pitcher he poured the water drop by drop into the 
bowl, counting each drop as a day of the sick man’s 
life, and repeating a prayer over each drop. 

The magician, who was the queerest-looking crea- 
ture, with long hair floating down his back, anda 
beard equally long, sat himself down in a corner 
and peered at me out of his strange, half-closed 
eyes, waiting for his turn to come; for it always 
takes three men, a priest, a magician and a doctor 
to cure a sick Hindoo. 

The doctor sat himself down by the poor sick 
man, opened the long bag he had brought with him, 
and demanded from Bhawanee some charcoal fire. 
This she brought in an open earthen vessel, and 
placed before him. 

In this fire he placed a long bit of iron to heat. 
This done, he felt the sick man’s pulse, head, hands 
and feet, opened poor Govind’s eyelids, and looking 
into his eyes shook his head hopefully, as much as 
to say,— 

“He is very low, but I think I can cure him.” 

As he did this, it was pleasant to see a more cheer- 
ful expression dawning on poor Bhawanee’s sad face, 

The Hindoo doctor then drew from his bag a piece 
of stone and some roots of herbs. The herbs he 
rubbed on the stone with a little water, producing 
therefrom the blackest and vilest-looking mixture I 
ever saw. This done, he poured it into a small 
wooden cup, and at once emptied its contents vio- 
lently down the sick man’s throat, treating him just 
as if he were a big baby. 

After this the wise doctor winked at his friendand 
companion, the magician, and at the pretty little 
wife, and straightway began to beat, and thump, 
and pinch the poor sick professor all over his body. 
This I found was to restore the circulation. 

The next proceeding was even more violent. He 
took up the. now heated iron with a pair of pincers, 
and burned the patient on the inside of his arms, 
and on the pit of hisstomach. After this he covered 
him with every bit of covering to be found in the 
house; head and all disappeared beneath a great 
pile of sheets, carpets, shawls and quilts. 

“Now,” said the Hindoo doctor to the anxious 
wife, “he will be better in an hour or two, and if he 
does not get better in that time, he will die to-night, 
and there is nothing more for me to do.” 

After this pleasing bit of intelligence, which was 
hardly necessary to assure me that the Hindoo doc- 
tors killed many more than they cured, the queer- 
looking magician began his operations. 

He dressed himself in a long, slate-colored robe, 
because this color they believe is very trying to evil 
spirits, put on his head a long, pointed cap of red 
and gold colors; from this cap depended two long 
strings, and to these strings were attached a couple 
of rt brooms. 

H< then took some live charcoal, and seattered it 
over the piles of clothes under which the sick man 
lay, and forthwith proceeded to brush it away by 
means of his two short brooms, cursing, and abus- 
ing, and driving out the devil or devils all the while. 

When he ad brushed the live coals from the 
sick man, he scattered them all over the house; 
then swept them out of the house, and finally out of 
the garden gate, pretending that he could see, and 
was expelling, by main force and terrific curses and 
threats, the invisible devils who had got into the 
poor sick professor. 

This done, he waved a lighted lamp all over the 
sick man and his dwelling, and disrobing himself, 
assured the old woman, who forgot to scold me in 
her absorbing interest in these queer proceedings, 
“that the evil spirits were frightened out of their 
wits at his threats, and would never again venture 
to intrude themselves inside of her son’s body.” 

When the ceremony was over, they retired to dine 
with the old woman in the inner apartment. The 
rain had ceased, and I felt that I could do nothing 
more; so bidding the pretty young Brahman wife 
adieu, I returned to my own home, very doubtful 
whether I should ever see my teacher again in this 
world. 

On the following day about noon I set off once 
more for the pundit’s house. What my feelings 
were can be imagined better than described, to see 
the sick professor, whom I thought dying the day 
before, seated on a stone in the middle of the court- 
yard undergoing the rites of purification, while the 
sister-in-law of the sick man was purifying the house 
from the pollution of my having entered it. 

The instant the old woman saw me approach, she 
dropped the long leck of hair, which is the most sa- 
cred part of a Brahman’s body, which she was tying 
in a peculiar knot on the top of her son’s head, and 
rushed at me, vowing that she would kill me if I 
came any nearer. Even Bhawanee smiled at me, 
but begged me not to come any nearer. 

Peace once more was restored, as I assured them 
that 1 would nut come any nearer. But I stood 





where I was, about a yard from the gate, and watched 
the curious process of purification. 

Poor Govind, looking pale and feeble enough, 
took water in the palm of his hand, and inhaled or | 
drew it up in his right nostril, and then in his left, 
repeated a prayer, and letting it return to the palm 
of his hand, threw it towards the sun. 

When his old mother had tied up his hair in a} 
“holy knot,” and breathed a prayer over it, he stood 
on the right leg and repeated a prayer, then on the 
left, and finally on both. 

After this he washed his eyes, nose, ears, chin, 
mouth, breast, knee joints, hands and feet with con- 
secrated water. He then held three ilades of sacred 
grass in his ritht hand, and prayed once morc. He 
then hung asacred thread, emblemat’: of life, from 
his right ear, and prayed again. 

After this his wife brought} him some kindled 
wvod from the household fire. Over this fire he 
breathed and prayed, aud waved it all over his holy 
person. 

Finally she brought him a small pot, in which was 
some mud from the river Ganges. With this sacred 
mud he made the marks of his high caste on his 
forehead, ears and breast, and retired exhausted to 
his bed, a holy Brahman once more, and purified by 
means of all these nonsensical antics from the taint 
of my visit. 

Such are the barriers of caste between the lowly 
followers of Jesus and the proud, aristocratic foi- 
lowers of Brahm, so that the one cannot approach 
the other, even to give help and comfort in the most 
trying time of sickness and death. 
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For the Companion. 


JASE FLINT’S EXPLOIT. 

About ten years ago, a man by the name of Elka- 
nah Flint moved with his family from one of the 
New England States to Hennepin County, Minn., 
where he took up land under the Homestead Law. 

Being unable, for some reason, to obtain a clear 
title to his land, he moved again, and settled on the 
St. Louis River, about thirty-five miles north-west of 
Duluth. It was while at Duluth that the writer was 
told the following story: 

Flint’s family consisted, besides his wife and him- 
self, of three children, whose names were Jason,a 
boy of fifteen, a daughter, Abigail, two years 
younger, and a little girl but three years old, whose 
name, I think, was Flora. 

Their first clearing was made on a fertile wooded 
interval, on the right bank of the river. Abouta 
hundred rods back from the stream stood their 
house, built of cottonwood logs. 

It was a wet season, and their location proved to 
be a damp one. From this cause, very likely, Mrs. 
Flint and her little girl sickened from colds, and 
both died of pneumonia. The death of the child 
occurred two days after the death of the mother. 

All the care of the household thus fell upon Abby 
Flint, now in her fourteenth year, and who seems 
to have been a very capable girl. Her brother Ja- 
son was of a different stamp, and rendered his 
father but little help. He was attracted by nothing 
but hunting and scouting. Often he brought home 
a deer, ora quarter of moose, but it was with the 
greatest reluctance that he set himself to ploughing 
or planting. 

To trap along the upper course of the river was 
far more to Jason’s liking than felling trees. 

He was very adroit in trading with the Indians, 
parties of whom often came to the settler’s house. 
So sharp, indeed, were his bargains in furs with 
them, that they had, within a year, bestowed upon 
him the nickname Tarouch -ta-gippoo; which I 
should translate liberally as “ Young skinflint.” 

It was not very long afterwards that the memora- 
ble troubles with the Sioux began, marked by those 
horrible massacres of the settlers in the back coun- 
ties of Iowa and Minnesota. 

During the first days of June of the year of our 
story, Mr. Flint set off in his “dug-out’’ boat for the 
then small village of Duluth, to procure some farm- 
ing implements. He ordered Jason to remain close 
at home, and set him to hoeing in a small field of 
potatoes on a piece of ground recently cleared and 
burned over. 

But Jason, whose mind was intent on Indians, be- 
lieved it necessary to make a scouting tour across the 
country to a neighboring settlement. This trip oc- 
cupied the first day of his father’s absence. 

The next morning he set to work on the potato- 
patch,—all the more diligently because Mr. Flint 
was expected home that night,—and, as was not very 
uncommon with him, he coaxed his sister Abby to 
leave her work in the house and help him. 

Sprouts from the roots and stumps of the lately- 
felled trees, had come up plentifully among the po- 
tatoes. Abby went ahead with a bush-hook, or bush- 
bill, and cut up the sprouts, while Jason followed 
and hilled up the potatoes with a hoe. 

But his eyes roved about a good deal as he hoed, 
and for once, at least, those sharp wandering eyes of 
his‘ did him good service. Chancing to look forward 
to the end of the row, where the forest bordered the 
clearing, he saw an Indian in the act of stealing for- 
ward from behind the trunk of a great maple toa 
blackened pine stub, which had been burned out 
hollow by the recent fires, and which stood in the 
outskirts of the potatoes. 

Boy though he was, Jase was at no loss to under- 
stand the movement of the savage. He knew that 
he was only waiting there for his sister and himself 
to approach nearer, when he would probably shoot 
him, and endeavor to take his sister prisoner. 

The distance to the pine stub was eighteen or 
twenty rods—too far for the redskin’s gun to shoot 








with certainty. Dropping his eyes, Jase hoed on 
with apparent carelessness. 

Abby had not seen the Indian, and he dared not 
even whisper a warning to her, lest she should take 
fright, and thus bring the savage at once upon them, 
Jase’s own gun, though loaded, was at the house, 
which was out of sight behind the bushes. 

With great presence of mind, Jase said to his 
sister,— 

“Don’t hurry so, Abb. It’s too warm to hurry. 
I'm going to fetch out some water.” And setting 
down his hoe, he strolled leisurely across the piece, 
whistling as he went, half-expecting at every step 
to feel a bullet. 

Getting among the bushes, he ran to the house, 
and caught down his gun and powder-horn, with the 
intention of making a circuit through the woods, 
and coming round in the rear of the savage, who, he 
thought, would be intent watching his sister. 

But the leathern pouch which held his stock of 
bullets was gone from the peg. In doing her work 
that morning, Abby had herself knocked it off, and 
it had fallen down through an opening in the floor. 

In breathless haste, Jason searched the room ovér 
and over, but could not find the pouch. Knowing 
there was not a moment to lose, he set off, with but 
the single charge in his gun. 

He had but just got out of the door when he heard 
Abby scream. Then there followed a smothered 
sound, And then he heard her try to call his name. 

Even then the boy’s presence of mind did not de- 
sert him. He knew that if the savage were alone, 
his sister’s sole chance of life lay in the Indian’s not 
discovering that he was pursued, 

He ran to the edge of the bushes that skirted the 
potatoes, and looked out. The redskin was drag- 
ging Abby after him by her wrists, and was just 
entering the woods on the farther side, going out 
towards the river. 

From this, Jase concluded that the Indian had 
come down the stream in a canoe, which he had 
probably left not far off. If the savage should re- 
gain his canoe, Jason’s only chance would be toshoot 
him from the bank. This he resolved to attempt. 

Not much more than a mile above the clearing, 
the river makes a great bend, and at one point is 
quite swift and narrow. Making a circuit through 
the woods, Jason ran to intercept the Indian at the 
bend. 

He was right in his conjecture, for he had but just 
crept through some thick alders on the bank, when 
he saw a canoe coming swiftly up the stream. The 
Indian’s paddle glittered in the sun as he sat in the 
stern, and, with quick, strong, strokes, propelled 
the little craft against the current. He could see 
his sister crouching in the middle of the canoe, with 
her head muffled in some coarse cloth. 

Jase cocked his gun, and, with the greatest cau- 
tion, brought the piece to bear on the savage, deter- 
mined to fire the instant he came near enough. 

But the wary Indian either heard some sound 
from the shore, or suspected danger at this narrow 
point in the channel, for, before he had come within 
range, Jase saw him creep forward and crouch be- 
side his captive, in such a manner as to shield his 
own body with hers. 

Jason saw the savage’s sharp eyes scanning the 
bushes, but he did not fire, lest he should shoot his 
sister. 

Though baffled by this trick, the bold boy was not 
disheartened. Three or four miles farther up the 
river was a rapid, where the channel was broken by 
ledges and large boulders, against which, near the 
upper end of the broken water, were piled great 
heaps of drift-logs and brush. Jase had trapped 
there, and knew the place well. 

Three were three piles of drift in the stream at 
that point; one nearthe right bank, another ona 
ledge a little farther out, and a few rods higher up, 
and a third one lodged against two enormous rocks, 
still nearer the opposite bank. 

It was between these banks and the shore that 
boats and canoes going up the river usually passed. 
For the current was here neither so strong nor so 
swift, but flowed smoothly over a pebbly bottom. 

With a line, a canoe or boat could be pulled up 
against the current; and the water was not so deep 
but that a man could wade and draw a boat after 
him. To shoot at the savage when he drew his 
canoe up the rapid was Jase’s next thought. 

After a hot run, he came out near the rapids, and 
easily waded across to the first pile of drift. There 
were rocks on which he was able to jump to the 
second of the three. But it was only by wading 
that he was able to get to the farthest drift-pile, the 
point he wished to reach. 

Several times he was nearly swept away by stum- 
bling over the slippery rocks upon the bottom. But 
he got over, and, hiding himself partly under some 
of the brush, and behind an old tilted-up stump, he 
lay in wait for the Indian. 

From this lurking-place he could not see down 
stream; but in about twenty minutes he heard the 
Indian wading in the rapid, splashing his way up, 
pulling the canoe after him. 

A minute more, and Jase caught sight of him— 
bent over, as he carefully planted his moccasined 
feet among the slippery stones on the bottom. He 
had the line over one shoulder, and the canoe, with 
Abby, was ten or twelve feet behind him. The girl 
was now sobbing bitterly, quite despairing of escape 
or rescue. 

The Indian had come within thirty or forty feet of 
Jase, but at that moment his quick ear caught some 
sound from the drift-heap. He stopped and turned 
sharply round, 





This was Jase’s chance. Before the savage contd 


stir, the young backwoodsman had fired at him.| their forms are kaleidosco}ic, infinite, 





And it was a most fortunate shot—for Abby Flint, 
at least. 

Jase had hit the Indian ina vital part. Uttering 
a dreadful cry of pain, the savage let go the line, 
and attempted to reach the drift-heap; but being so 
severely wounded, he lost his footing and rolled 
down the rapid, 

The canoe, too, caught sidewise by the current, 
was upset, and Abby, clutching at the gunwale, 
which was wound with basket-stuil, was carried with 
it into an eddy beneath the other bank. 

“Hang on to it, Abb!” were the first words she 
heard from her brother. 

Jase had waded into the stream, and, crossing 
over, he seized hold of the canoe; but stepping into 
a deep hole near the eddy, both he and his sister 
sank completely out of sight. Fora moment they 
were near drowning. The boy struggled out, how- 
ever, and pulled his sister to the shore, 

Neither of them saw anything more of the Indian. 
Probably he was carried into the deep water below 
the rapid and was drowned, 

I wish I had been able to learn more of the subse- 
quent career of Jase Flint; but I could only hear at 
Duluth that he had become a scout and Indian 
fighter out West. 

He was certainly a cool-headed, steady-handed 
youngster—if not a very good farmer's boy. I wish 
he could have been both. But there is an old prov- 
erb that “it takes all kinds of folks to make upa 
world;” and also another, that “you cannot have 
everything in one boy.”’ So, while we regret Jase’s 
failings, let us praise his pluck and energy. 

——_+or——__ 





For the Companion, 
SNOW. 
By M. L. B. Branch. 

It is snowing. One by one tue feathery flakes 
come gently down, like tiny parachutes, and settle 
upon the earth till it is covered, and all the branches 
of the trees above it. 

And now the young folks are exulting over the 
prospect of sleighing, and the boys are repairing 
their sleds. Having safely outgrown these out-door 
sports, I shall stay at home; and if it is also your 
fortune to be in-doors to-day, I think we can enjoy 
the snow for a half-hour pleasantly enough. 

We must go into acold room, for I am going to 
examine a snowflake with you, and show under the 
magnifying-glass the sparkling crystals that com- 
pose it. 

Of course the first thing to be done, as was the 
case in the old lady’s directions about cooking the 
turkey, is “to get it.’” In this one respect you may 
notice a resemblance between the articles in ques- 
tion, and may trace it farther if you can. 

Let our microscope and all the appliances be kept 
as cool as possible, so as not to melt the flake, and 
we must be careful and not breathe upon it. 

Now please catch a flake. If you can let one that 
is falling drop upon the cloth, it will be better, as 
the operation of picking it up is rather a rough one. 

Place it carefully under the lens, and see what you 
can discover. It is made up, you see, of crystals, 
tangled together by their extremities, and intermin- 
gjed with more irregular masses. 

Sometimes the flakes are quite large, and consist, 
like the one before us, of a dozen or twenty of these 
crystals, while at other times they are much smaller; 
or the crystals may even fall singly to the ground, 
These crystals may be as large as “split peas,’’ or 80 
small as to be invisible. 

Let us now go back into the warm room to finish 
our talk, and use the accompanying picture for ref- 
erence. Thecrystals there, having been drawn from 
nature, may be relied upon, although you will not 
find them, I think, exactly like any others you have 
ever seen, or may yet see, for I have never found 
any two precisely alike, excepting, perhaps, simple 
hexagons without marks, 

I forgot to show you before we came in how to get 
separate crystals for study. They can easily be 
taken up on small snow-shorels, made of paper, or 
what is better, of locusts’ wings, or thin strips of 
mica, and placed on a piece of black cloth, A lens 
of about an inch focus will answer very well for 
most cases, 

Perhaps the first thing you notice about the crys- 
tals is their color, You supposed that snow was 
white, did you? Quite a mistake. It is no more 
white than ice or water; in fact, being nothing but 
ice, it has the same clear color (if transparency may 
be considered a color). 

Take a piece of ice, pound it as fine as the snow, 
and it will be as white. Snow pressed solid will be 
clear like ice, or like its own crystals as they appear 
under the magnifier. It is its fineness and clearness 
refracting the light at every point that give to its 
masses their color, 

And like all other objects, different lights give it 
different shades, direct sunlight making it perfectly 
white, while inthe shade it usually has a bluish 
tinge, reflected from the sky; and if you look up at 
flakes which are falling, the insufficient light from 
the earth shows them as dark gray specks. Micro- 
scopic plants in some regions infest the snow, and 
give it a greenish or reddish hue. 

Leaving out a few irregularities as accidental, 
what a variety of symmetrical shapes we have! No 
two alike, yet all modifications of the same geomet- 
rical figure (the hexagon). Sometimes they are truly 
hexagonal in outline, and sometimes from the points 
rays extend, making six-pointed stars. If hexagons, 
what various and beautiful markings! What pretty 





patterns they make! 
And among the stars the scope is still wider; 


There 
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may be acentral disk or none. The rays may 
be long or short, simple or branched, or forming 


an inosculated network,—pointed or blunt, or | 


armed with hexagonal extremities; and these 
latter also, like the central disk, may have vari- 
ous arms of their own. 

But with all this variety, the parts are per- 


fectly symmetrical; very seldom can rays of dif- | 


ferent lengths or patterns be found around the 
same centre. Slight irregularities, however, do 
often, nay, almost always appear. You will no- 





OLUSTER OF CRYSTALS, 


tice them in the figure, where I purposed to draw 
them as they were seen, rather than by theoret- 
ical rules, which would require all the lines to 
be straight, and inclined at angles of thirty de- 
grees, sixty degrees, or ninety degrees, &c., to 
each other. 

Evaporation, which takes place at all temper- 
atures, and has already carried off the flake you 
had under the glass, rounds off the corners and 
destroys the markings. A passage through a 
warm stratum of air melts and confuses them. 
A frozen fog sometimes covers them so as nearly 
to hide their shape (see in the figure, the single 
crystal No. 1 below), and make them look like 
little lumps of sugar. 
their story on these fragile creatures. 


Their forms seem to be dependent in some | 


measure on the temperature,—warm and cold 
storms having different and often characteristic 
erystals,—but as the cold where they freeze, and 
not where they happen to fall, governs their 
style, [know nothing very definite about it,— 
my observations not extending so high. 

Falls of snow in cold weather, however, usually 
have smilier, clearer, and less complicated crys- 
tals, than when the temperature is nearer the 
freezing point. Much of the time at all temper- 
atures they are so broken or melted as to en- 
tirely lose their symmetry. One storm last 
winter furnished nothing but ‘needles’? and 
“‘spears,’”’ and these were not fragmentary, but 
evidently original forms. 





SNOW CRYSTALS, 


Accidents, of course, tell | 


ful facts of creation; one of the most brilliant 
triumphs of the Master Mind that designed it. 

The diagrams 2, 3, and 4, in the lower engrav- 
| ing, are designed to illustrate our view of crys- 
| tallization. An ideal drawing is given of first 
la single atom (No. 2, largely magnified), with 
| its six principal attractive points made by three 
axes, or lines of attraction. Next is a hexagon 
| (No. 3), produced by their united force, and 

lastly, a diagram (No. 4), showing several vari- 
| eties of the star, and the axes concerned in the 
production. 

Water, wherever it 
freezes, seems inclined 
to this six-pointed ar- 
rangement; for the bars 
and plumes which it 
makes in our pails, and 
the frost pictures on our 
windows, show it more 
or less, while solid ice, 
viewed in the sunlight, 
is said to be full of crys- 
tals. 

But these ‘winter 
flowers’’ are not merely 
beautiful, they are use- 
fulas well. Their bene- 
ficial effects on the soil 
are proverbial. They 
are little chariots, in 
which the good fairies 
(certain gases) ride down 
to bless the vegetation 
below; and as the snow 
dies, these fairies follow 
its remains into the 
ground, and entering the 
plant roots, they are, 
like Ariel, fastened in 
the wood, giving it substance. 

And there they remain till the great magician 
Fire sets them free and sends them back to their 
home in the clouds, 





ee 


VICTOR EMMANUEL, KING OF 
ITALY. 

Victor Emmanuel, the first king of United Ita- 
ly, died at Rome on the 9th of January, and 
thus ended a career full of activity, stirring 
events, and even of romance. No monarch of 
this century, perhaps, has seen a greater change 
| for the better come over his fortunes than did 
Victor Emmanuel, 

Let us briefly trace his career, and see how he 
rose from being the heir to a petty kingdom just 
south of the Alps, to the sovereignty of a great 
nation, extending from the Alps to the Sicilies. 

Thirty years ago Victor Emmanuel was serv- 
ing as a valiant young soldier, in the little army 
of his father, Charles Albert, King of Sardinia 
and Piedmont, Having tried unsuccessfully to 
rid Lombardy of the Austrian yoke, Charles Al- 
bert abdicated, and Victor Emmanuel became 
king. 

When he began to reign, Italy was divided in- 
to a large number of small, and for the most 





| 


part, despotically and wretchedly governed 
States. There were the ‘States of the Church,” 


including Rome, ruled over by the Pope; there 
was the kingdom of the two Sicilies, of which 
Naples was the capital, 
and in which a brutal 
Bourbon tyrant reigned; 
there were the duchies 
of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma, nearly as badly 
governed as wero the 
Sicilies; and finally, 
there were Lombardy 
and Venice, which were 
subject provinces of Aus- 
tria. 

Italy aspired to rid her- 
self of all these princes, 
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| 
Why such regularity is found, we are unable | and to become united under a native king; and 


to say; the causes of crystallization at present 


ean only be explained by probable suppositions, 


naturally looked to Vietor Emmanuel, the only 
| purely Italian ruler in the country, as her fu- 


If you will imagine, however, that the water | ture sovereign. Almost from the time that he 
consists of little round particles, and that these | began to reign, it was known that he was ambi- 


attract each other mostly in six different places, 
an explanation of this hexagonal tendency will 
be found. 


then eighteen, and so on, 


| tious to unite his countrymen under his sceptre. 
| He was forced to wait ten years before mak- 


Six other particles would settle at|ing any marked progress towards this end.  Fi- 
these points; and then twelve around these; and 


| nally, in 1859, France declared war against Aus- 
tria, with the avowed object of freeing the Ital- 


Again, if after a while only those axes which | ian provinces from the rule of the Austrian Em- 
point from the centre of the erystal should exert; peror, and of his allies of the central duchies. 


their force, the corners would shoot out in rays, 
and the various combinations of these cireum-! Napoleon HL. 
stanees might produce all the possible variations, 


But why the arms should all be 


length, why if one is branched the rest s 
be similarly so, [do not know, 


The proper balancing of opposing forces in 
nature is one of the most beautiful and wonder- 


Victor Emmanuel joined his forces with those of 
The result of the brief conflict 
was that Lombardy, Sicily, Naples, Tuscany, 


of theysame| Parma and Modena, were added to Piedmont 
Prout and Sardinia, and Victor Emmanuet took the ti- 


| tle of King of Italy. 
Venice yet remained in Austrian hands, and 
the ‘States of the Church’’ in those of the Pope. 
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Seven years later, Prussia joined Italy in a war 
against Austria (1866); the allies were crowned 
with speedy victory; and Austria was forced to 
loose her hold upon Venice, which was joined to 
the Italian kingdom. 

Another four years passed; the war between 

France and Prussia broke out; the French troops 
were obliged to leave Rome; and at last Victor 
Emmanuel entered the Eternal City, made it his 
capital, and now for the first time reigned 
throughout all Italy. 
Thus it will be seen that Italy gained by each 
of the three great wars which have convulsed 
Europe in the past twenty years. Victor Em- 
manuel has made a wise and liberal ruler over 
the youthful kingdom. Brave as a soldier, he 
has always been ready to concede the fullest 
liberty to his subjects, and while pursuing his 
and their great aim, to make Italy one country, 
has never obstructed the progress of liberal laws 
and ideas, 

To his great minister, Count Cavour, he gave 
his fullest confidence; and if not an able states- 
man himself, he has had the sagacity to choose, 
and the patriotism to stand by, those who were. 
Under his reign Italy has been not only free, but 
peaceful and progressive, at the same time she 
has increased in power and influence, and has 
become one of ‘the Great Powers of Europe.”’ 

In personal appearance, Victor Emmanuel was 
not at all prepossessing. A short, thickset man, 
with a long body and short legs, a large red face, 
small full eyes, red hair chopped close to his 
head, and enormous red moustaches twisted out- 
ward from his cheek, he looked very little like a 
king. Though somewhat haughty, his bearing 
was not majestic or even dignified. 
est passion was an intense love for the sports of 
the forest and the field. He has died in the 
prime of life, being in his fifty-eighth year. 

Se 
ALWAYS WITH YOU. 
Say not welcome when I come, 
Nor farewell tell me when I go, 
For I come not when I come, 
And I go not when I go, 
Iam always ever with you, 
Always will be, so I pray, 
I would never welcome give you, 
And farewell would never say, 
From the Swedish. 
sn rita 
THE QUARRELS OF STATESMEN. 

The history of politics, both American and 
foreign, is full of instances of personal disagree- 
ment and quarrelling among statesmen. They 
serve to show that the great men of the earth are 
not superior in temper or in moral qualities to 
the mass of men; that they have the same weak- 
nesses and frailties, the same envies and jeal- 
ousies, the same pride and want of self-control. 

Two United States Senators recently came 
near fighting a duel, because one of them made 
a petulant remark, which the other took as an 
insult. It seems a small and unworthy thing 
for eminent and able men to shoot at each other 
because, in the heat of debate, an unguarded 
word is spoken; and happily, the two Senators 
were led to see the folly of such a proceeding. 

It is fortunate in this, and indeed in most other 
civilized countries, duelling has gone out of 
fashion, and is no longer resorted to to avenge 
‘wounded honor.’’ He who should fight a duel 
in these days would be rather disgraced and 
ridiculed than honored. 

But years ago the ‘‘code of honor,’ as duel- 
ling was called, was almost the usual method 
for settling the quarrels of statesmen as well as 
of soldiers. We are surprised when we look 
over the history of two or three generations ago, 
to see what kind of men accepted this barbarous 
code, Such statesmen as Hamilton, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Jackson, Benton and Randolph, in this 
country, were not too wise to challenge and be 
challenged, to go out to some secluded spot, and 
stand up deliberately to fire pistols at each other. 

Daniel Webster was one of the few statesmen 
of his time who refused to fight duels. He said, 
“T always trusted to my strong arms, and I do 
not believe in pistols.’ When he had a griev- 
ance against the celebrated lawyer, William 
Pinkney, instead of challenging him, he invited 
him into a room, locked the door, demanded an 
apology, and would not let Pinkney go until he 
had made one. 

In England it was, until within fifty years, 
the habit of statesmen to fight duels when they 
felt their honor attacked. William Pitt fought 
with Tierney, the Duke of Wellington with Lord 
Winchelsea, the Duke of York with Col. Len- 
nox, and Daniel O’Connell had more than one 
experience in duelling. 

French statesmen have been even more noted 


apparently becoming less common even there, 





Emile de Girardin in a duel about forty years ago. 


His great- | 


maintained in France to this day, though it is 


Thiers fought a duel, and a promising young 
politician, Armand Carrel, was shot dead by 


About the time of the assault upon Charles 
Sumner by Preston 8. Brooks, a member of 
Congress from South Carolina, and arising from 
it, there was a sudden revival of the custom of 
duelling among our statesmen at Washington. 
A number of challenges were given and accept- 
ed, but happily none of them had fatal results. 
Among those who were challenged was the late 
Vice-President Wilson, who had the true man- 
hood and courage to refuse to stand up and be 
shot at by his enemy. 

When we consider the causes of the quarrels 
of statesmen, we find that they are often so 
trivial and frivolous as to appear boyish. A 
chance angry word, a sharp epithet, a remark 
misunderstood or imperfectly heard, have often 
given rise to bitter feuds between statesmen, 
which have lasted for years. 

Ambition and rivalry have not seldom pro- 
duced quarrels which, read about in the calm 
| pages of history, seem very unworthy of great 
intellects and well-won fame. Webster and 
Clay detested each other, because each was in 
the way of the other’s elevation to the presi- 
dency. So Hamilton and Burr were rivals for 
power and place, as were Pitt and Fox, and 
Thiers and Guizot, and Gladstone and Disraeli; 
and all these famous men were weak enough to 
betray their jealousy of each other to the world, 
in sharp and angry words and discourteous 
treatment. 

Not seldom, on the other hand, do we read, 
in political history, of statesmen magnanimous 
enough to be friends, in spite of party differences 
and rivalry for office; and no sight is more grat- 
ifying than that of two eminent men, who aspire 
to the same distinction, and whose public duty 
compels them to measure their talents against 
each other in the arena of politics, cordially ac- 
knowledging each other’s merits and good mo- 
tives, and indulging in cordial social intercourse 
together. 


—_-——_+oe—__—_ 
GO BACK TO THE FARM. 

The “‘hard times’’ ought to send back to the 
farms the majority of the young men whom the 
“flush times’? enticed therefrom to try their 
fortune in cities. If such should be the result of 
the business depression, another fact will be 
added to the many illustrations of the truth of 
the saying, “It is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good.” 

It is a fact which all depending upon salaries 
and wages should think over, that the cities 
have many more clerks, mechanics and laborers 
than are required for the work of the present 
time, or are likely to be needed for many years 
tocome. Another fact is, that thousands of 
honest people, anxious to work, will be support- 
ed during the winter by the private and public 
charities of the cities and larger towns. 

With these two facts a third one presents it- 
self to the consideration of city clerks and la- 
borers,—throughout the farming districts there 
is comfort and plenty. 

“In all the country I have passed over,’’ writes 
a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, “I have 
met no one who was troubled to know how he 
was going to get through the winter. Not that 
all were rich and independent, but they were 
living under such conditions that the essential 
wants of shelter, food and fuel could be supplied 
by their own unaided efforts.” 

Ought not the young men who, either as clerks 
or mechanics, form so large a part of the sur- 
plus labor of the cities, to take a new departure? 
Should they not place themselves where they 
will be independent of wages and the control of 
employers? In the city the prospect is a small 
salary until old age approaches, and then— 
what? On the farm, if land is wisely selected, 
stocked and managed, present support is secured, 
while a competence is promised for the future. 

Farming is as respectable as clerking, and in- 
volves no more drudgery. The farmer is his 
own master, which no clerk or laborer is. 

ee 
CURSING OF THE TURKS. 

In the East when a man is angry with another, 
and wishes to rail with marked severity, he curses 
the offender’s ancestors, especially the female por- 
“— English officer, travelling in Turkey, had rid- 
den on one morning, leaving his Turkish servant 
to follow with the pack-horse. An hour having 
elapsed without the appearance of the servant, the 
officer rode back. 

At the river-side stood the pack-horse, dripping 
from head to foot, and without his saddle. All the 
baggage was wet through; cartridges, tea, sugar and 
| coffee were spoiled. The English servant’s bag, 








for duelling than the English, and the custom is | containing prized tobacco, lay dripping on the bank. 
The man in charge of the pack-horse was sobbing 
| violently, while the Turkish servant was beating 
| him with a stick. 
Seeing the officer, the man threw himself on the 
ground and embraced his master’s knees. 
“What has happened?” asked the officer, 
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They both began speaking together. “Stop! one | 


at a time.” 

“Yes, you dog!” said the Turkish servant; “how 
dare you speak? He did not lead the horse, Effendi; 
he drove the animal before, and the horse laid down 
inthe river. Everything is spoiled.” . 


“Qh, you refuse of a diseased sheep!’’ he contin- | 


ued, addressing the culprit. “And the Effendi’s 
cartridges,—he will not be able to replace them. 
And my brother,”—referring to his fellow-servant, 
the Englishman—“what will he say about his to- 
bacco? He will be angry,—he may beat me! I 
knew your mother!—your grandmother! —your 
GREAT GRANDMOTHER! They were all most im- 
proper characters,—and you, you hound, you are 
the worst of the family!” 

Thus cursing, he again began to beat the poor fel- 
low, and the officer was obliged to collar him to 
make him desist. 

ee 
“NOT A GENTLEMAN.” 

The Duke of Wellington was a man of few words, 
but they were clear, forcible, and often convincing 
words. 
gentleman, and had no business to act as one, and 
he persuaded the King to adopt thatview. The cir- 
cumstances were peculiar, 

The King hated Mr. Canning because he had not 
supported the King at the Queen’s trial, and spoke 
of him as not “a gentleman.”’ It became necessary 
in the formation of a new ministry to offer the Sec- 
retaryship of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Canning, and 


jections. 
“Good heavens!’ exclaimed the King, roused to 
anger at the mention of Mr. Canning’s name. 


“Arthur, you don’t mean to propose that fellow to | 


me as Secretary of Foreign Affairs! It is impossi- 
ble. Isaid, on my honor as a gentleman, he should 
never be one of my ministers again. You hear, 
Arthur, on my honorasa gentleman. Iam sure you 
will agree with me. I can’t do what I said on my 
honor as a gentleman I would not do.” 

“Pardon me, sir, I don’t agree with you at all; 
Your Majesty is not a gentleman,” replied the plain- 
spoken duke. 

The King started and blushed. 

“Your Majesty, I say,’’ continued the imperturba- 
ble soldier, “is not a gentleman, but the sovereign 
of England, with duties to your people far above 
any to yourself, and these duties render it impera- 
tive that you should at this time employ the abilities 
of Mr. Canning.” 

“Well,” answered the King, drawing a long 
breath, “if I must, I must.” 

Mr. Canning subsequently became one of the 
most popular with the King of his ministers, 

+o 
REVERENCE FOR LEARNED WOMEN. 

Learned women, even if they write books, do not 
now inspire the community with awe as they once 
did, The absence of this sort of reverence is due to 
the fact that scholarly women are much more com- 
mon in these days than they were half a century ago. 
Ananecdote of the accomplished Lady Fenn, who 
wrote “Cobwebs to catch Flies,” and other books 
which our grandmothers, when children, esteemed, 
shows the feeling which a cultured woman once in- 
spired in an English village. 

Her nephew, coming out of the house one day, 
had his attention attracted by the wrangling of 
some village boys. They were disputing whether 
England had any reason to be afraid of an invasion 
by Bonaparte. 

“T tell ye,” said one of the boys, with a conscious 
airof superior knowledge, “tye don’t know whata 
terrible fellow he is. Why, he don’t care for no- 
body! If he was to come here, he wouldn’t care 
that,” snapping his fingers; ‘‘no, not even for Lady 
Fenn there!’ 


SS ee 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 

Dean Stanley recently told some London work- 
ingmen that they could easily educate themselves 
if they would learn the art of questioning. He ad- 
vised them to make a point of trying to hunt up 
everything which they heard referred to in conver- 
sation, but did not understand. They might, he 
said, learn much even from the names of streets, a 
remark which he illustrated by telling the historical 


origin and associations of several London street 
names, 





The dean’s hint should be taken by young people, 
who will find in newspapers and magazines, not to 
mention streets, an abundant supply of allusions 
Which they do not understand. A few moments 
employed daily in hunting up these references 
would, in the course of a year, give them a fair 
knowledge of important facts. Besides, they would 
form the habit of questioning, which is itself an 
education, 

a Toe 
MOLTKE’S MODESTY. 

Count Moltke’s modesty as aman equals his repu- 
tation as a soldier. When at Berlin, he resides in a | 
Magnificent building erected for the official use of 
the general staff. But he seldom enters it by the 
grand entrance, a lofty hall and marble staircase, 
Preferring a small doorway appropriated to servants. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ile once told George IV. that he was not a | 


or 


ol 








“T should have been out of my place,” was his 
modest criticism, “in leading on soldiers in the 
presence of the general whose special duty it was to 
command.” 


+> —— 


MR. WHITTIER AND HIS ADORER. 

The Christian at Work reports what must have 
been a funny scene (for a looker-on) between Mr. 
Whittier and a woman who wanted to get down at 
his feet. Men who make themselves loved must ex- 
pect some embarrassing homage. 


It is a good thing that all the poets in the world 
cannot meet all those who “adore” them; what gush- 
ing and general boiling over there w ould be. Bat a 
recent fair in Boston was a lady who had long been 
one of the Quaker poet’s unknown admirers. She 
vesought a friend to introduce hertohim. Whittier 
was caught ip passing, hurried and unexpectant. In 
the centre of a curious crowd the introduction was 
made. 

Whittier bent his head in smiling greetings, when, 
without warning, the flood gates of feminine gush 
were opened, and Mrs. Blank, between sobs and 
| tears, tried to tell Mr. Whittier that for years she had 
cherished him to her heart, and that she never— 
never thought to have the happiness of meeting 
him; that she felt now she could “kneel at his feet.’ 

— is easy to picture the shy, reserved poet’s mis- 


ay; 
Dom 


uite a different order of emotion was that of 
?edro when he met him. As he entered the 


| drawing-room, after the company were assembled, 


he looked about in a very eager, un-royal fashion, 


|and inquired, with great earnestness, “Where is 
| Mr. Whittier?” 


When Whittier himself appeared before him to 


| answer this question, the enthusiastic Emperor flung 
| his arms about the poet’s neck and gave him a regu- 
the Duke undertook to overcome His Majesty’s ob- | =e. 

jesty | responded by flinging one arm over Dom Pedro’s 
| shoulder, 


| 





lar Brazilian hug, to which Mr. Whittier partially 


OE  —————— 
“CAN.” 
Those who use the verb can in the sense of may 


should consider these criticisms on their bad Eng- 
lish: 


A mistress will say to her servant, “You can go 
out,” meaning to give her —— to go out, the 
proper word to express which is may. There was 
no question whether the servant could go out, i. e., 
had the ability to do so. If the doors had been 
barred, or the girl had broken her leg, then it might 
have been said to her, “You can’t go out;’’ but per- 
mission is granted bymay. When aschool-boy puts 
up his hand and says: _“Please, can I g’out t’git 
smice to put in my trowsis t’keep m’nose from bleed- 
in’?” he means, and should say, “May I go out,” &e. 

The distinctions between may, can, shall and will 
are of great value, and should be carefully preserved, 
When these verbs are used in what the grammarians 
call their auxiliary position, they enable us to ex- 
press varieties of meaning which are inexpressible 
in the corresponding tenses of synthetic languages. 
As to the loss that we should suffer by the confusion 
of the meanings of these verbs, that will be seen by 
any person who reflects a moment how it would be if 
we could no longer say, I may do so and so to-mor- 
row if Ican; I might do itif Lcould; I would do it if 
Ishould, 

ee 


SULPHUR, A DEPUTY SHERIFF. 

Doctors, it is said, have found sulphur very effica- 
cious in diphtheria. It destroys the fungus growth 
which if not arrested kills the patient. But its vir- 
tues are not to be monopolized by the medical pro- 
fession. A Black Hills sheriff has found sulphur a 
valuable assistant, for it has enabled him to arresta 
band of men who defied his authority. 


It will be remembered that several months ago the 
men operating the Keets Mine at Deadwood, re- 
fused, because their wages were unpaid, to do’ any 
more "work, and took ——— of the mines and 
machinery. Sheriff Bullock, unable to entice the 
men from the mines in which they hail taken refuge, 
or to arrest the guards they had posted in the neigh- 
borhood, called upon the military for assistance. A 
body of regulars surrounded the buildings and drove 
the guards into the mines, still farther from the 
clutch of the sheriff. Having at length closed all 
the openings except the main shaft, the sheriff re- 
sorted to the process of forcing the miners up by let- 
ting down the shaft large quantities of burning sul- 
phur. This succeeded. One,by one the suffocating 
men came to the surface, and all were arrested. 


—+o—___ 


THE NERVOUS GROOM. 
Untried situations, especially if they concentrate 
attention upon the actors, rather disturb the bash- 
ful. For instance: 


Parson W— was the Congregational minister at 
A—, two or three generationsago. On one occasion 
he was called on to marry a rustic couple. Accord- 
ing to his custom, he began with, “Please join your 
right hands.”’ The groom, a little confused, lets go 
his grasp, and with his left hand takes the bride’s 


right. “Your right hands! Please join your right 
hands!” The groom thinks a moment, lets go his 


grasp again, and turning around, seizes the bride 
with both hands, her right with his left, her left 
with his right, and exclaims, ‘Now I’ve got her!’ 





— >. _ 
“NO LAWYER HERE.” 

Some people, especially those who live a quiet life 
in an orderly village, are inclined to think the law 
is, what an old play calls it, “‘a sort of hocus-pocus 
science, that smiles in yer face while it picks yer 
pocket.” Chancellor Kent found such eccentric peo- 
ple when he began to practise law. 


He hung out his shingle in a small town, but was 
not crowded with business. One evening a delega- 


| tion of the chiet business men of the village came to 


him, and the embryo Chancellor, rubbing his hands 
in anticipation of important business, cordially gave 
them welcome. After some unimportant talk the 
spokesman of the party said: “Mr. Kent, we have 
been talking over the question of your settlement 





Me has no desire to gain a reputation for doing | with us, and have concluded that we do not want 
What he does not do. In the battles which he has | any lawyer here,” and then added by way of salve, 
directed, he has never taken an active part in the a we were to have one, we had rather have you 
affray, An artist, anxious to present the great strat- a 
egist to the popular imagination, painted him in oo 
front of the troops, stimulating them to the attack COULDN’T STAND RAIN. 
bd Mars La Tour. The picture was shown to] A good story is told by the London Methodist of a 

oltke, ; church whose members, being “neither sugar nor 





salt,”’ were not afraid of rain, and looked with con- 
tempt upon any minister who was: 


The new preacher was to put in his appearance, 
and a large and curious congregation gathered to 
discuss his merits. As he was walking out to his 
country Zion, asmart thunder storm drove him to 
seek shelter in some wayside cottage, aud he arrived 
atthe chapel half an hour late. The friends had 
begun a prayer meeting, and the young man reached 
the lobby just in time to hear the leader praying for 
him: “Bless the new pr: ticher, bless un, If “he’s 
sick an ill, be plaised to raise un up. If he’ve lost 
his road, be plaised to put un right, Butif he’s one 
of them there gingerbread trade as can’t stand a drop 
o’ rain, be plaised to send un back agen—he’s no 
good to we—not a morsel.”’ 


—————— 
MEANNESS. 
“Nobody,” at least the Congregationalist so hopes, 
“can bring a case that beats this for meanness:” 





The minister and his wife were greatly desirous 
that he should become a life-member of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, and by squeezing 
and saving through the year, managed to spare the 
necessary thirty dollars. Some of the people found 
it out, and at the next parish meeting the salary was 
cut down two hundred dollars, on the ground that 
they couldn’ t afford to furnish the pastor surplus 
money to give away in that style! 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
For Subscribers to the Companion, 

The Publishers of the Companion will offer to its 
subscribers, from time to time, during the present 
year (1878), Prizes for Paintings, Drawings, Decora- 
tive and other Designs, Household Ornaments, Me- 
chanical Models, Essays, Poems, and for competition 
in various useful Arts. The following prizes will be 
given for the articles specified, which must be sent 
us on or before April 1, 1878. 
Twenty-five Dollars for the best Oil-Color Paint- 


ing. : 
Twenty Dollars for the best Landscape Pencil 
Drawing. 


Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Illumination 
in Oil Colors of a passage from some poem. 
Ten Dollars for the best Wall Motto in Water 

Colors. 
om, Dollars for the best Berlin Wool Shopping- 
ag. 
Ten Dollars for the best Wood Carving. 
a Paes for the best specimen of Bracket Saw 


Five Dollars for the best Poem on “Night,” not 
to exceed 25 lines. 

Five Dollars for the best Essay on the subject, 
“What Elements of Character are Essential to 
Success in Life?’’ Not less than eight or over 
twelve pages common note paper. 

Send to us for the rules under which the Prizes 
are given, enclosing postage-stamp for a reply. Di- 
rect your letter, “Assistant Editor, Youth's Compan- 
ion,”’ Boston. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


'Silver-Plated Napkin Ring. 
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Engraving of name 3 cents a letter, if more than 3 let- 
ters; but for anything less than 3 letters 10 cents for one 
or for three letters. 


Gold Pen and Holder. 





This cut shows Pen Holder closed for placing in pocket. 
This Pen and Holder are excellent in quality, and a mar- 
vel in cheapness. The pen is not solid gold, but made of 
a preparation of gold which gives to the pen nearly all the 
qualities that belong to a solid gold pen. ‘The holder is 
gold- ag! a very handsomely engraved; the extension 
isebony. We have used these pens and holders in our 
office for m.. 0 years with special satisfaction. 

We have sold so many of these goods that we are now 
able to offer these Pens and Holders to our subscrib- 
ers at a reduced price, as follows: 

1 Pen and Holder, ee -paid 
2 Pens and Holders 
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The custom of wearing a uniform Cap is popular with 
the boys in our public schools. The above ent represents 
one of the best styles. It is made of dark blue cloth. 
Three German silver initials accompany each Cap. When 
ordering state the size Cap you now wear, and we will 
furnish the same in this style. Also what initials you wish. 

Price of single Cap and three initials, by mail, post- 
paid, $1 50. 

Price of one dozen, Ale initials, by express (charges 
paid by the purchaser), $13 50. One-half dozen, $7 00. 

If the initials are not wanted, you can deduct 12 cents 
from each Cap. 

Send money ign in registered letter or post-office money 
order, Addres 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE YOUNG LADIES 


JOURNAL. 


The February number, now ready, gives an im nense 
Colored Fashion Plate ot 4 figures; alsoa Giganti 
ion Supplement, comprising an enormous taricty ot the 
latest Paris Fashions and Full-size Patterns tor culling 
out. ‘the Young Ladies’ Journal also contains every 
month the best Original and Interesting Stories by Fa- 
vorife Authors, four pieces New Music, Poetry, Pastin 

Cookery Recipes, &e.3 and is the most suitablen ine 
pe published tor the Jiome Circle. Sold by all news- 
dealers or sent, post-paid, tor 35 cents. Yeariy subscrip- 
tion (thirteen numbers) including the extra Christmas 
number, $450. THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS 
Co., 31 Beckman Street, New York. Subscriptions re- 
ceiv ed forall Foreign P ublications. 


BON-TON SURPRISE BOX. 


Make home beautiful and amuse the young fe Iks with 
its varied contents which are as follows: 
nie, 5 Antique Pottery Ornaments, 109 Wood 
Splints, 3 Cork Designs, 40 Serap Book Pictures, 1 In- 
ported Embossed Frame, 95 Toothpicks, 2 Sheets Gilt Pas 
‘ae 15 Tiny Envelopes, 1 Elegant Chromo “ 

-ets,” 27 Walnut Splints, 1 Chromo Motto, | 
ored Paper, 15 Cards, 65 Gilt Scraps, 10 Gen 
Perforated Motto, 20 Fancy Work Patterns, 
Gum Arabic, 12 samples Floral Border, 
Pins and 1 Flag, making in all7 
all complete, 58 cts.; by mail, nost-paid, Wvets. Catidogue 
for stamp. Agents wanted. Write atonce. HENRY 8. 
DATE, 1062 Wilcox Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘In return for a small service which every Boy can render te ia 
ONE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCON 
PENSE, we Will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUT ti it 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
no to obtain’a peas which Pg benefit him mentally, moral! 

financially. Send stamp for fall particulars with tims 

aeacricion of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c. No 
POSTAL CARDS Notice. Boys, investigate ‘this and y on wi ie not 
regret it. Address, ACME MANUFACTURING ( ! 
ton Street, New York. (Established, 1860.) 


FLORAL GUIDE FRE Tells How to Grow 


Flowers & Vegetables, 
Best Seeds in the market; fresh and 
sure to grow. 
counts. 
co 















Large packets, low: prices, liberal dis- 
Books and Papers as premiums. Address 
LE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa. — 


OUR NEWEST STYL ES ° 
vfaglant hee lory, Basket and Phantom, 25 C ards either 
style, with name printed, 25¢ 5 French M: ets. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 et 3s Snowflake 






























50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, " 
50 Granite, 20 cau | E legi int card cases, lOc, lie. 
ERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
$45—brand new, A. 15 days’ te: st 
tris a Other bargains. 24-page Hlustr: 
qs NEWSpaper all about Piano-Organ war 
for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts, EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for2% cts. WsuperbWets. 2 Floral —* 2% 
8 the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial. 
(4 Ask for it and see that you get it. 


DIANNG Ret: il pric e $750, only $235; $650, $175. Or- 
Soe FANS, 6 stops, $120; Bs ls 29, $e 
ORGANS 
Dante F, + Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
oO J 
900 DECALCOMANTE 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25worth for $1 
Wa race Puettrs & Co. Box a ,Chicago, 
Do Your Own Printing. 
EQz= Printing Press 
(Self-inker $5.) Prints cards, labels, env. etc. at quarter 
P 





rinter "s prices, For business or pleasure, men « 
Catalogue of all size Presses, Type, E 2° mailed for two Zc. sta: Nps. 
ldress Manufacturers, KELSEY & ¢ CO. Meriden, Conn 


E OW TO AMUSE AN EVENING PARTY. 


A_complete collection of Home Recreations. Pro- 


boys 











fusely Illustrated with over Two Hundred fine wood-cuts, 
Parlor enter- 
sent by 


» New York. 


Here is family amusement for the million, 
tainment, night after night, for a ee. Ms inter. 
mail for 40 cents. Address Box 3410, P. 











Sample 25cts 
Cr wanpaghiames- ae different uses. ny! 
8S WANTED IN EVERY 


WELLS MFG. CO. 35 SUDBURY ST, ‘BOSTON. : 


Mr. Murray, of the Golden Rule, 


Writes: “TI was troubled last win- 
ter with an obstinate catarrh 
which invaded my throat and 
lungs, and caused a most trying 
cough. I have used your medi- 
cine with perfect success, every 
trace of cough and catarrh hav- 
ing been removed by your truly 
wonderful treatment.” 

Dr. Judge, the discoverer of 
3 this valuable remedy, ¢ 
trial at his office, and will consult by mail, or otherwise, 
on all diseases free of charge. He also treats patients at 
a distance, with great success, and will send to any ad- 
dress, free pamphlets on Catarrh, ete., on receipt of letter 
at his office. 


Ni i ke 1-Plated. 











ives free 


79 Beach Street, Boston.— 
Mention Youtn’s COMPANION. 





Self-inkers. from $10 to $85. lars 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu-} 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
YOUNG AMERICA PEESS C0., 63 Murray St., 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $#. ¢ ireu- “de di 


New York, 


COMPLETE 


ROTARY 
Send 2 stamps fc 
line of Presse 


93 View, Wat 





ESPRENES 


N, Man’f. 


: Meron’ Mass. 





Caution to the Purchasers of the Peruvian 


Syrup (a protected solution of the protoxide of iron). 
Beware of being deceived by any of the preparations of 
offered 
Every bottle of genuine has PERUVIAN Syrup 

(not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass, 
| bottle before purchasing. 


Peruvian Bark, or Bark and Iron, which may be 
to you. 


Examine the 

















For the Companion, 


POVERTY. 
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All men, we muse, in shadow of trouble grope, 
« Though these are girt inevitably from birth 
By dubious g! n, where the sweet star of hope 
Shines vaguely on harsh crag or sinuous firth; 
Yet who can change this bleak, inveterate dearth ? 
Philosophy’ tral splendors cannot light 
Cold w isheartening dimness of eclipse, 
weighs vast planets clobed in night, 
yrsel of bread to famished lips! 































salike of brain and deed, 
hite-haired in pondering how to give 
bruised by the poignant thorns of need, 

Some potent and benivn alleviative. 

But still their burdening hardships grimly liwe; 
Still in the resonant city’s careless heart, 

While deep groans pass on the wind like empty breath, 
Cadaverons throngs, mankind’s far greater part, 

With rags for arinor, fight the assaults of death! 


At toil they are stabbed with cold or seathed with heat; 
Tear-soaked, blood-stained, is the seanty food they win, 
From earliest youth round their unheeded feet 
Bloom tanglingly the red-flowered weeds of sin; 
Whatever bodily pain has worn them thin, 
Whatever sorrow has racked them, still they hear 
Starvation’s rancorous wolves behind them press, 
While vice and ignorance, with chill, ghastly leer, 
Exult above their wallowing wretchedness, 





Child after child, they are born to shame and woe, 
With innocence blackened by their mother’s kiss,— 
As when fair flakes of soft, immaculate snow 
Fall pure amid the impure metropolis. 
What savage, ineludible curse is this, 
O Sovereignty that rulest fate and time ? 
Why are these numberless lives thus blindly wrecked, 
And made to dreary suffering or mad crime 
So strangely and so terribly pre-elect ? 


Ages roll solemnly onward; progress wheels 
Ter golden chariot over shattered wrong; 
Louder the limpid voice of liberty peals, 
Gladdening our w t with archangelic song. 
Yet multitudes beneath the virulent thong 
Of this harsh doom go staggering to their graves, 
With sluggish feet and shapes that wearily writhe. 
O freedom, poverty has her droves of slaves; 
Thou hoidest but humanity’s meagre tithe! 





They suffer and die; they starve, burn, freeze and faint! 
We hug our treasures, and the old ill endures, 
How long, O infinite God, ere this wild plaint 
Shall pierce the trance in which our spirit immures 
Its best nobility, and the “mine” and “yours” 
Lose their malign antithesis evermore ? 
How long ere love on a loveless world shall flow ? 
How long ere we few safe by the craggy shore, 
Fling spars to the drowning myriads below ? 


Have merey, O men! Oye that strength possess, 
Bridge firm at last with charity’s lordly span 
The dolorous void of sombre selfishness 
Whose chasm so sternly sunders man from man! 
Help with grand aid the unconsummated plan 
Of centuries moving to millennial goals! 
Oseek that loftier grace, that richer good, 
That prouder patriotism wh earthly souls 
Meet mightily in one sacred brotherhood! 
EpGar Fawcett. 
in eT 








For the Companion, 
FOLLOWED BY GOD’S MERCY. 
There recently returned across the Atlantic to 
his native city of Glasgow a young Scotchman, 
who had been one of the vilest of the loose fellows 
of New York. Ile came to this country a runaway 
from honorable and lucrative employment, an in- 
grate from his father’s house. Associating with 
characters of bis own kind, he ran a swift career 
of vice and shame till his money was all gone, 
and the rakes who had shared his debaucheries 
left him to shift for himself, 

But in his penniless misery no impulse of re- 
pentance softened him. 
wickedness, 


He only sank to lower 

more of his own to 
spend, he determined to spend the money of 
others, and support his vices by a life of crime. 
He prowled and kennelled with sneak-thieves, 
and haunted the pits of rat-fighters and the 
lurking-places of blacklegs. 


Having no 


His pleasures were even more debased than 
his means of gain. He descended in depravity 
till he seemed to have reached its deepest deep. 
The misery of his mornings he sought to drown 
in drink. 

Returning one Sabbath from some errand of 
appetite, he passed near a echureh in service- 
time. His dram had “‘toned’’ his nerves, and in 
a spirit of profane fun he crept up the entry 
stairs, and took in the corner of the 
gallery. 

To that point the prodigal had gone his own 
way. Now the Lord’s time had come. 
early enough in his seat 


wa seat 


He was 
to hear the words of 
the text, “There stood by me this night the 
angel of God, whose |am, and whom I serve.”’ 

No words of man had ever sounded so strange- 
ly tohim. It struck him like an electric shock. 
All the spurned blessings of his home, where he 
had been tenderly reared and religiously taught, 
came back to his mind. St. Paul, who first ut- 
tered those words, was indeed a man of God, 


and served Him. He had been serving the 


a 


’S COMPANION. 
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all the same; had followed him across the sea, 
and never left him,—the angel of mercy, at the 
bidding of his mother’s prayers. 
The text had awaked all the voices of memo- 
ry. They cried louder than the sermon. His 
moral nature rose from the wreck his beastly 
life had made it, and his stained heart was 
bowed with guilty reproaches. 
As soon as the service was over he went to the 
minister, confessed his shameful life, sought 
counsel, and was shown the way to spiritual 
hope and peace. Shortly afterwards the man, 
reformed and redeemed, went back to greet the 
father and mother who had long mourned him 
as worse than dead. 
This story is another testimony to Heaven’s 
patient grace, but all who read it should read a 
warning with it. While one reckless wanderer 
is overtaken by Divine mercy, another may be 
overtaken by Divine judgment. Balaam was 
long in seeing the angel that stood in his way. 
He obeyed him once, but he afterwards diso- 
beyed him. 
+o = 
THE MAN-MILLINER OF PARIS. 
Worth, the man-milliner of Paris, is a man of 
much better taste and of more good sense than 
he has been credited with by those who have 
seen the dresses made at his establishment. He 
is often obliged to make a fussy, furbelowed 
costume, which he is disgusted with, because 
the lady will have that style. ‘I don’t like your 
taste at all, Mr. Worth; I want so and so,’’ 
said a lady, giving him an order. 
‘‘Madame,”’ he replied, ‘‘you can have what 
you want, but Iam quite sure that if I had your 
taste I shouldn’t have any customers.”’ 
This man-milliner is not a Frenchman, but an 
Englishman, who entered Paris at twenty-five 
years of age, with a few pounds in his pocket. 
But he had brains and exquisite taste, inherited 
from his mother, and now he is rich, and em- 
ploys twelve hundred persons. Miss Kate Field, 
from whose letter we learn the above facts, thus 
reports his views about dress: 
“I prefer simplicity to anything else,’’ he says, 
‘but there are women who don’t believe in the 
value of a dress unless it is loaded with trim- 
ming. They drive me mad, for they don’t take 
advice. Now what is becoming to one person is 
hideous when worn by another. I study to 
make the best out of a subject given me, as, 
unfortunately, we can’t have people made to 
order, can we? If I had my way, all women 
should be slight, graceful and pretty. Then 
dressing them would be an artistic pleasure. 
**\ dress should never overpower the wearer. 
It should merely be an appropriate frame for a 
charming picture, bringing out the beauties of 
the picture, but never detracting attention from 
it. So few women understand this. 
“Why, when I find I can make a costume for 
less money than had been agreed upon, I actu- 
ally annoy clients by telling them so, They 
think it cannot be handsome as it ought to 
be, and they would rather have more material 
added, however much the design might be 
marred, than pay less. [assure you that is a 
fact. 
“Consequently, when I meet ladies who know 
that dressing is an art, I take very great satis- 
faction in them as patrons. It isn’t every wo- 
man who knows how to wear a dress. When I 
have done my best, I try to make my client do 
her best, by seeing her walk and sit down. 
“To walk with style is rare enough; but when 
it comes to being able to sit down ina dress 
properly,—well, there are not many equal to 
that. 
“Then women think they ought to have a 
number of dresses, and would rather be seen 
every day in a new toilet, however hideous, than 
wear one dress, however becoming. There 
never was a greater mistake. If your frame is 
appropriate, stick to it. Don’t be getting out of 
it, and trying experiments. 
“T have just made a dress for Mme. Nilsson, 
in which she looks better than I ever saw her 
before, and I have begged her to wear that dress 
constantly in Russia, if she wants to produce a 
most charming effect. As she is sensible, I 
think she will take my advice, which, you per- 
ceive, is against my interests; but, gracious me, 
money is not my only object. Art is intended 
to beautify nature, not to deform it.’’ 


tS 
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TURNING A TURTLE. 

A writer in Forest and Stream, while hunting 
for turtle eggs on the coast of South Florida, 
met with a turtle. The turtle had laid its eggs 
in the sand, and was returning to the water, 
when it encountered the writer, and the result 
is told in these lively paragraphs: 
Then commenced a lively struggle, for in spite 
of their clumsy appearance and ordinarily slow 
movements, in cases like this they develop sur- 
prising agility. With a noise between a snort 
and a puffy whistle, it made a rush to pass me. 
I did not care to stand directly in its way, nor 
to put myself within reach of its jaws, for these 
are so powerful that they can bite a piece out of 
aboard. So, as it passed me, I jumped in, and, 
seizing hold under the edge of the upper shell, 
attempted, with a sudden jerk, to throw him 
over on his back. 
But I missed my reckoning. He weighed a 





devil. 
But he felt now that an angel stood by him 


good three hundred pounds, and both flippers on 


to say nothing of those on the same side with 
me flying about my arms and throwing sand in 
my eyes. 

He kept working towards the water, too, ata 
lively pace, in spite of my efforts, and I began 
to fear I should lose him after all, when all at 
once it occurred to me there was a little knack 
about doing it, like doing many other things. 
We had already got just to high water mark, 
the water itself only twelve feet away. Here 
the beach had a sharper pitch downward. 
Quickly shifting my hold further aft to a point 
immediately over the hind flipper, I gave a sud- 
den lift towards the front flipper on the opposite 
side, just at the moment when it had completed 
its stroke and was furthest aft. 

By doing this, it will be seen that at the mo- 
ment I began to raise, he could bring neither 
flipper to bear against me. His head was the 
only obstacle in my way, and even that could 
not be brought directly against me. The slope 
of the ground assisted also, and although the 
sand flew about my face lively, over he went. 
But he wasn’t safe yet, for, although he could 
not turn himself over, still he was below high 
water mark, and the rising tide would soon 
reach him, when, with its help, he might float 
off and right himself. I hastened back to W., 
whom I met on the way. 

We hurried back to my victim, who was still 
striking the sand wildly but ineffectually with 
his flippers, and after a hard pull, each of us 
taking a hind flipper, and working up one side 
at a time, we succeeded in moving him a safe 
distance above the water. 


—_————_+or—_———_ 


KYRAT’S LEAP. 


In the legend of Roushan, the robber, a leap of the 
horse Kyratis reported which equals that of the hart im- 
mortalized by Wordsworth. Roushan, pursued by the 
Bedouins, comes to a fearful gorge in the mountains, 


“Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must ride 
He who crosses this ravine.” 


But his horse clears it at a bound. Mr. Longfellow has 
thus described it in the Atlantic Monthly: 


Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped as leaps the ocean’s surge. 


Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment like a glare 

Of a sword drawn from its sheath! 
Thus the phantom horseman passed; 
And the shadow that he cast 

Leaped the cataract underneath, 


As the surge o’er silt and sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 
Kyrat safe his rider bore; 
Rattling down the deep abyss, 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore, 


Roushan’s tasseled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head; 
Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 
As he galloped out of sight, 





HONEST UNDER TEMPTATION. 
In an address to the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, Hon. E. R. Mudge told the following 
story of integrity exhibited under strong tempta- 
tion to do wrong: 


An educated gentleman, a foreigner, came to 
Boston to better his condition. He arrived here 
a few days after the great fire, and found it im- 
possible to obtain suitable employment. After 
spending what little money he had, he was 
forced to take such work as he could get. It 
was that of a common day-laborer in one of our 
large clothing-houses, which had been burned 
out, and had removed to a store where there 
was no hoisting apparatus. 

The business of the gentleman, a graduate of 
an English university, was to carry up heavy 
baskets of clothing to the upper stories of the 
building. At length this work was denied him, 
as the firm did not require his services any 
longer. It was just at this time that his case 
was reported to me by one of our Episcopal 
clergy, who had noticed him as a constant wor- 
shipper in his church, which is a free one. 

I consented to see the man and look at his 
papers, which clearly identified him. After 
some conversation with him, I promised to see 
what could be done towards finding him em- 
ployment. I determined to ascertain all that 
was possible in regard to him since he had been 
in the city, and therefore went to the house 
where he was boarding, and asked to see the 
landlord. 

On taking him aside, I said, ‘‘You have a 
lodger known by such a name?” 

He replied, ‘Yes; why do you ask?” 

I told him. 

The landlord then went on to say he had never 
seen a more perfect gentleman; that he told him 
when he first came to the house that he had not 
much money; that he was in quest of employ- 
ment, &c., &e. 

He further said that, as time went on, he paid 
promptly his board at the end of every week, 


him and said,— 
“My money is all gone; I have had some work, 


house unless you choose to keep me on 
chance of my ability to find employment.” 

The answer was, “Stay for the present.’ 
ther to tell you about that man. 


floor of the hall near my chamber door. 
you, sir, to find the owner of this money. 


Prd) 


of bills! 


until about ten days before, when he came to 


but this has failed me, and now I will leave your 
the 


“But,” said the host, *‘I have something fur- 
Last Sunday 
he came to my clerk with a large roll of bank 
bills in his hand, and said, ‘I found these on the 
I wish 


Now think of the straits to which this man 
was reduced when his eye lighted on that roll 


employment, and not a dollar in his pocket, and 
no means of obtaining one! 

The immediate result of this was that his 
board was paid until employment was found in 
the West for him, and from that time to the 
present, nearly five years, he has been assisted 
in finding employment, for he has required a 
friend, as he could not remain in the West, 
owing to chills and fever which he had contract- 
ed there. 





HOW MR. FIELD FETCHED HIM, 


An exchange relates the ‘‘true story’’ of the 
witty telegraph illustration which has been cred- 
ited to so many different authors. Ata dinner. 
party given in compliment to the late Canon 
Kingsley when he was in this country, it is said 
that Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who was present, was 
induced by him to relate his early experience in 
trying to establish the Atlantic Cable. In Eng- 
land, he found the ‘‘cold shoulder’? everywhere, 
One of the noblemen whom he applied to for 
patronage was surrounded by his dogs, and ap- 
parently cared about nothing else, Fora time 
Mr. Field made no impression upon him. He 
says: 

I became enthusiastic; I expanded, quoted 
Shakespeare, joined the hands of England and 
America, mother and daughter, in electric grasp; 
I pictured Parliament addressing Congress, and 
Congress addressing Parliament the same day 
and hour. w 

I showed how the cable would facilitate the 
world’s progress. : 

In the midst of an eloquent peroration, his 
lordship bluntly interrupted me with the re 
mark, ‘‘That’s a fine dog there, Mr. Field.” I 
was amazed, What the instantaneous commu- 
nication of the great powers of the world—the 
simultaneous throbbing of the hearts of nations 
—had to do with a fine dog, I could not see. 
Swallowing my chagrin, I said, “Yes, sir, 
your lordship, a very fine dog, sir,” and then 
commenced again. ‘ 

Feeling that I had secured his attention, | 
mapped the two countries on the ground with 
my cane, and stretched an imaginary cable from 
London to New York. I pictured his lordship at 
breakfast before the average New Yorker was 
awake. ; : 

‘*D’ ye see that bull-pup, Mr. Field, he’s jolly,” 
said his lordship. 

My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth; I 
stared at him, and then at the dog, and then at 
my map, and began to think one of us was in- 
sane, and it might be me. : 
Should I shake the dust from my feet in anger, 
or had I better try him again? 

“If ever I reach this man,’’ thought I, “it 
must be through his dogs, I'll try him; so here 
goes, hit or miss. 

“Tt am sure, your lordship,”’ said I, ‘‘that a 
long cable will work as well as a short one, if 
the communication is kept open; the only diffi- 
culty is in getting the cable. 

‘By the way,”’ said I, “did your lordship ever 
see a dog twice as large as that mastiff? Could 
your lordship imagine such a dog?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, ‘and a fine one he would 
” 


“Could you,” said I, “imagine a dog as large 
as this whole kennel—as large as all the dogs in 
Great Britain—yes, as large as all the dogs in 
the world put together, so that you could put his 
head in New York and his tail in London. and 
pinch his tail on this side, and make him bark 
on the other? Now that is what the Atlantic 
Cable can be made to do. To this end, orto 
both ends of this dog, I want your lordship’s 
endorsement.” 

He laughed heartily, and before we parted! 
had his name for several thousand pounds, and 
through his name reached many others, 


——— 
EVILS OF TIDINESS. 


“O woman!”’ not a few literary men have ex- 
claimed, as entering the study, after a short ab 
sence, they saw that Bridget had been indulging 
her natural love for “making things tidy.” 
Everything is so arranged as to be disorganized, 
and the owner may thank his stars if some of 
his manuscript has not been used to light the 
fire. Carlyle was nearly made insane by a ser- 
vant thus using the manuscript of the first vol- 
ume of his “French Revolution,” and Charles 
Fenno Hoffman never recovered from the shock 
of discovering that the sheets of a carefully- 
written novel had, from time to time, ignited 
his room fire. Another case is thus reported: 


A gentleman recently brought suit in London 
against a woman left in charge of his house dur- 
ing along absence. He was much interested in 
antiquarian researches, and left the woman pal- 
ticular directions regarding the care of certain 
costly documents until such time as he should 
call for them. But when he went to look for 
them, he found that she had used some of them 
to light her fires, more were reserved for de 
struction, and the dust-bin was choked up with 
the rest. 

Such documents as a conveyance of property 
in the reign of Edward I., and an ancient deed- 
poll, an official list of pensioners in the times of 
Charles I., etc., were destroyed, and of course 
could never be replaced. 

He not only soundly railed at the woman, but 
had her arrested; but the plaintiff was nol 
suited, as he was unable to prove that any dam 
age happened to the documents after the woman 
was left in charge, and, moreover, could not givé 
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stronger? 


What temptation could have been 
A stranger in a strange land, out of; at all. 
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For the Companion. 


SHOW. 





This is the ticket-seller’s stand; 
Pay six pins at the wicket, 
And he will hand a chromo out 
With every entrance-ticket. 





This is the gate we must go throngh 
To see the exhibition. 

That’s General Charley bowing so, 
As he gives the folks admission. 


The board upon the gate was small, 
So they left off a letter; 

The boys can spell, but voted all 
That they couid do no better. 





Let us walk round and see the sights; 
This is a den of lions. 

They can’t be seen, they are so fierce, 
Just hear them shake their irons. 


Just hear them growl! We dare not stay. 
Let’s go and buy some candy— 

Molasses, boiled in good, hard lumps, 
Sweet, but not very handy. 





This is the great American 
“What is it?” Do not answer! 

You are supposed to be afraid, 
Ané wonder all you can, sir. 


That candy makes us thirsty, too, 
Let’s buy some sweetened water; 

There’s plenty of it here for sale 
By Jennie and her daughter. 


The Race begins at two o’clock! 
These seats are rather funny, 

(“Three pins a seat.”) My! don’t things cost! 
They think we’re made of money. 





Here’s Walter, on his rocking-horse ; 
His pony’s name is ‘Dapple ;” 

Waiter fell off and bumped his nose 
Upon a great red apple, 


THE YOUTH’S 





Sam Wilson drives a dashing nag, 
He calls him “Parson Murray.’, 

Sam says that when they come in sight 
Steam-engines have to hurry. 





There is Sylvester with his span, 
Both horses are so frisky, 

1 think to have them in this crowd 
Is very rash and risky. 


But hark! a bell! a whistle, too! 
Oh, what can be the matter? 
There is a fire! The show isdone! 
Clatter! shatter! scatter! 
ELIZABETH H. FENN. 





For the Companion. 
WHAT NANNIE DID. 


Such a tiny little break in the plastering! 
Mamma had never even noticed it, but Baby 
Nan found if, and having found it, she pounded 
it with the corner of a block, and picked at it 
with her patient small fingers, so that when at 
last mamma came into the room there was a 
hole in the wall big enough to push a lead sol- 
dier through. That is certain, for mamma saw 
him when he went, but where that soldier is 
now only the mice can tell. 

*Q Nannie, Nannie!’ said mamma; “what 
naughty little fingers! Now how shall we mend 
the wall?” 

She drew the sofa along so as to hide the hole 
as she spoke, and thought to herself that by- 
and-by she would paste a bit of white paper 
over the spot. Just then she hadn’t time, for 
Aunt Mattie was coming to spend the day, and 
was even then ringing the door-bell. 

‘*Good Aunt Mattie! good Aunt Mattie!’’ ex- 
claimed Johnny, joyously, as a nice new Noah’s 
Ark was placed in his hand. And Nannie was 
delighted with a pair of bright red stockings, 
which Aunt Mattie had knit for her, a little 
large, to be sure, but then she was growing all 
the time. 

She strutted up and down the room in her 
stockings, while Johnny sat down in a corner, 
and emptying his ark upon the floor, began to 
set up a menagerie. 

Pretty soon Baby Nan came and wanted to 
play, too, but Johnny tried to keep her back, he 
was so afraid she would break some of his ani- 
mals’ legs. O how pretty the little painted crea- 
tures did look to Nannie, prettier and prettier 
all the time, and she longed to get them into her 
hands. 

“Johnny, Johnny!’’ called Aunt Mattie, from 
the next room; ‘‘come and see this procession go 
by.” 

Off ran Johnny in great haste, and nestling 
between his mother and aunt at the window, 
watched the long procession go by, with its wav- 
ing plumes, and banners, and bands of music. 

“It seems like magic, don’t it, mamma?” said 
Johnny, ina very impressed tone of voice. 

When the last steed and rider had disappeared 
round the corner, the little boy drew a long 
breath, and then remembering his animals, ran 
back to the nursery. Such a cry of despair as 
he uttered an instant after, mamma thinks it 
would rend her heart to hear again, there was so 
much real woe in it. . 

“My animals, my animals!’ he cried, in a 
rage of sorrow and fury. ‘Baby has put them 
all down that hole in the wall!”’ 

There stood baby, a conscious culprit, yet ex- 
ulting. She had pushed the sofa out of her way, 
and with two fingers pressed into the crevice, 
looked up serenely, and said,— 

‘Now Johnny tan’t det it!’ 

“She pushed the fox down just as I came in,” 
said poor little Johnny; “I saw his tail.” 

Well, of course everybody felt very badly, and 
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ent the next time she caine, and meanwhile re- 
minded him that he could play the animals were 
having a very nice time in wild free regions, 
safe from all harm, down in the wall. 

“T hadn’t even stood my elephant up once, 
said Johnny, his voice still quivering, “and I 
loved my animals, mamma!”’ 

“T know you did, darling,’ said mamma, pity- 
ingly, and putting her arm around him. But 
there on the other side, clinging to her dress, was 
baby, wanting to be pitied, too, and sobbing be- 
cause she had been scolded. 

**Poor little Nan is all tired out, and she feels 
sorry and troubled,” mamma said, lifting her 
baby on her lap. “I'll rock her a little, and get 
her to sleep.”’ 

So mamma sang lullabies, and in a few min- 
utes Baby Nan was fast asleep, the poor little, 
dear little mischief! Then mamma rose to car- 
ry her to the crib, but as she laid her down she 
noticed for the first time that the little legs were 
strangely misshapen, and the pretty red stock- 
ings were bulging out in the queerest way. 

“Come here, Johnny!’’ called mamma, laugh- 
ing, under her breath; ‘‘come here, darling! ”’ 

Johnny came wondering, but O, how his sober 
face brightened as mamma drew out from the 
red stockings one animal after another, just as 
the baby had stowed them away, the precious 
elephant, and all, except only one blue fox. 

“That I know went down the hole,” said John- 
ny; “‘isn’t she a cunning little baby, mamma?” 

“Indeed she is,’’ said mamma, kissing the 
little flushed cheek of the sleeper. 

Next day another ark was bought for Nannie, 
and now both children are happy. While as for 
the lead soidier, nobody misses him, and he may 
live free from care and hunt the blue fox all his 
days, if he likes. Mary L. B. BRANCH. 

ea — 
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For the Companion. 
WOLVES. 
A pack of gray wolves went down to drink: 
And what do you think? 
And what do you think? 
The ice was thin, 
And the pack fell in! 
And they all were like to have drowned been. 


But those yelping wolves, so gaunt and grim, 
Made out to swim, 
Made out to swim! 
And they splashed about 
Till they all got out, 
When they felt very wet and cold, no doubt; 


Yet the snarling troop, with their dripping fur, 
So hungry were, 
So hungry were! 
That they dashed ahead! 
And, as they sped, 
They howled in the light that the pale moon shed. 


On their tireless, ravening way they went, 
With their eager scent, 
With their eager scent; 
Wolves, hungry and bold, 
And wet and cold! 
And if traveller they found they have never told. 
FLETA FORRESTER, 


<> 





For the Companion. 


MINNIE WASHING HER BABY. 


as to use milk for a bath, but that’s just what 
our Minnie did when she washed her pretty tor- 
toise-shell “Ruby.” 

I guess that one reason why you all love so 
much the pretty stories you find in your column 
every week is that so many of them are true, 
and this is a true story, every word of it. 

Well, whenever we brought a saucer of milk 
for Minnie, she would just take a few laps,—and 
of course that was to make sure that it was nice 
and fresh,—then would lap and lick her baby, 
holding the milk on her tongue, and not swal- 
lowing any until Ruby was washed. 

It was so funny to see how she would turn her 
over, and lap and lick, and lick and lap, until 
from nose to tail, Ruby was polished off with 
warm milk. 

Then, while her tongue was milky, she would 
always lick her own pretty white breast and fore 
paws, and finish by drinking up the milk that 
was left. 

You see we always had to provide a pretty 
large saucer full of milk for our extravagant 
Minnie, but she was so good, as well as pretty 
and cunning in her ways, that we never grudged 
her anything, and when, the next summer, our 
dear pet was killed by a great dog that got into 
our garden, we felt very glad that we had al- 
ways been kind to her. 

But let me tell you the funniest part of the 
story. When Ruby grew up she used to wash 
herself with milk before she drank a tongue-full, 
lapping and licking her breast and fore paws 





Nannie was scolded, and Johnny was petted. | just as her mother had done, and both of those 
Aunt Mattie promised to bring him another pres- ; cats had the softest, most glossy fur lever saw. Lime, bug,—Belgium. 


oy 


So we think that milk is just about as nice for 
washing cats as for their drink; but, dear me! 
just think, if all the cats were to use milk for 
bathing, what in the world should we do? Some 
of us little folks would be short of bread and 
milk for breakfast, I'm afraid, 

We have had several cats since dear Minnie 
and Ruby’s time, for we buried her eight years 
ago, but not one of them has ever used milk for 
washing themselves or their babies. 

Dear Minnie! We put a wreath of flowers 
round her neck, buried her in the garden, and 
planted ‘“‘money-wort’”? and ‘Wandering-Jew” 
over the grave. 

We all went to the funeral, and I think some 
of us cried. Aunt DOoLLy. 














| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
A HEALTH-SEEKER IN 
LANDS. 
(Thirty-eight hidden masculine proper names.) 

My DEAR MABEL,—I had a mighty notion not to 
write to you, as a letter is something which Lowe 
nobody at present. If your will is good I rather 
think you will evince it just in writing a reply at 
once—no natnral physical causes preventing. I 
would like to hear from home regularly, and receive 
letters from those affectionate relatives who show 
the same will I am governed by. 

Tam as well, I suppose, as usual, considering the 
nostrums with which L have been dosed—*Wine of 
Life,” “Soul Restorer,”’—I cannot think of the en- 
tire list. It used to be my whole and erudite men- 
tal employment to study my ailments, 

Iam no bed-ridden invalid now, alternating be- 
tween life and death, judging by the miles Lean; 
neither boy nor man can outwalk me, be he giant 
huge or gentle youth. 

Those thin shoes | wore when I left home will not 
do for the trips I’m on every day; and I ama sad 
rover, too, when I get started, You will want on 
your stoutest brogans to keep up with me. 

A most enchanting prospect from a neighboring 
mountain-top, eternal and immovable. To reach it 
you must travel many a mile on arduous paths 

whose obstacles almost baffle man’s tutile wisdom, 
; Lam loth to close my scribbling as I last week did, 
without giving more reasons why it is so enjoyable 
to live right here. Give my love to Martha and her 
baby; kiss and hug him, the little sweet cherub, 


| LETTER FROM THE WOOD- 


This is all, Endearingly yours. E. B. 
2. 
REBUS. 





| 
| 





What is here represented is often said toa noisy 
poy. 
3. 
TRIANGULAR PUZZLE, 


(Words read downward.} 
. A painter’s frame. 
Identical, 
A plant. 
A pronoun, 
. A consonant, 


(Words read across.) 
1. A vowel. 

2. A conjunction. 
3. Juice of plants. 
4. A bird. 

5. Smallest. 


— 


ou oo to 


J, 8. 


4. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in dog, but not in cat; 
My second in bonnet, but not in hat; 
‘ My third in cat, but not in dog: 
My fourth in clear, but not in fog; 
My fifth in measure, but not in weight; 
My sixth in buckle, but not in skate; 
My seventh in speak, but not in talk. 
My eighth in run, but not in walk; 
In these eight lines there does appear 
} An ember of the dying year. 

W. F. P., (aged ten years.) 

| 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Bark. Fane, feign, fain. Pare, pair, pear. 
Rain, reign, rein. 

| 2. One waits on the steps, the other steps on the 





| eights. 

3. Allot (tall O), onion (I on on), tinny (tiny n), 
howl (low H). 

4. I-van-hoe. 


5. Wren, top,—Newport. Mat, coop,—Potomac, 
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CHANCES OF WAR. 
The “chances,” so-called, of war were strikingly 
illustrated in the person of Col. Brown, a Confed- 
erate officer, His regiment was attacked at Spot- 
sylvania court-house, by the United States troops, 
in the obscurity of early dawn and a Scotch mist. 
So sudden was the attack that Brown first knew of 
it by secing a soldier, a few paces distant, aiming at 
him a musket. The soldier fired, the colonel fell, 
and, upon the return of consciousness, found him- 
self shot through the lungs, and on a litter borne 
by Federal soldiers, 

A Federal officer gave him some liquor froma 
canteen, and offered to convey any message to his 
friends. The 
will-power to send a dying message to his family, 
when a volley of musketry shot down the litter- 
bearers and the officer. The dead body of the kind 
oflicer fell across Col. Brown, who again fainted 
away. When consciousness returned, he saw about 
him Confederate soldiers, four of whom were bear- 
ing the litter. The position had been retaken. 


—-—o 
THE YOUNG FIREMAN. 

Johnnie Hobart was an obedient boy, who tried in 

every way to lessen his mother’s labors, and help 

his father support the family, One day the father, a 


locomotive engineer, was killed, and want entered | 


the cottage door. Johnnie did not know what to 


do. Ife sat down behind a large snow-plow at the 
station, and burst into tears. 


For some time he sat there alone, when a hearty 
voice sounded in his ears, “Why, Johnnie » my boy, 
‘it is always darkest just before day;’ there is light 
ahead.” The truthful gray eyes turned to the spe uk- 
er, Who was a tried friend of his father’s, and an 
employee on the same road, 

“You are just the lad I was looking for,” he con- | 
tinued. “One of our train-hands has been dismisse “| 
as untrustw orthy, and we want Johnnie Hobart to 

fill the vacancy. 

Most gratefully he accepted the offer, and faith- 
fully discharged every duty, winning thereby the 
confidence of all. 

This happened many years ago, and if we should 
seo Johnnie now, we should find him in a position 
of great usefulness and trust. Step by step our 
young fireman advanced until he reached the office 
of Superintendent, honored by all who knew him. 

The little cottage has been exchanged for a desir- 
able home of his own, and he is thus enabled by the 
means honestly gained, to provide those so dear to 
him with many “luxuries and comforts.—Christian 
Mirror. 

a vc 
GEN. CUSTER’S AGED FATHER. 
A Western paper, speaking of the sorrow that 


. . s . | 
gallant young general left behind him in his un- | 


timely fate, gives an affecting picture of his father’s 
grief: 

General Custer’s horse, which bore him to his last 
fight, isin the possession of his aged father, The 
elder Custer is a feeble old man, “with suow-white 
hair, but not a day passes but that he mounts his 
“Artie’s” steed (Custer’s middle name was Arm- 
strong, abbreviated into “ Artie”), and takes a gallop 
along the road. He talks of his dead son continu- 
ally. “All my boys were good boys to me, but you 
know ‘Artie’ was my baby,” he will say, piteously. 
A great friend of Mrs. Custer, who brought her hus- 
band’s aged father from his Western home to West 
Point, to attend the burial, saw a pathetic little 
sight, that will show how much the poor old man-— 
old enough to have been Custer’s grandfather— 
thinks of his dead hero. One day she sought Mr. 
Custer in the barn; she found him in the stall, de- 
voted to his son’s steed. He had come in from a 
ride, and having fed the animal, had gone to sleep 
with his arm thrown over the horse’s neck, and his 
white hair streaming over its glossy coat. There 
were tears, too, on his withered cheeks. 


om = 
PLANTING A COFFEE KERNEL. 
All the broom corn in the country is supposed to 
have sprung from a few seeda which Dr. Franklin 
shook froma broom. Lt would be interesting if the 


wounded prisoner was rallying his | 


THE 


| United States should finally raise its own coffee— 

originated from a similar trifling source. Califor- 
| nia’s genial soil and climate is found to be very 
| favorable to it. Capt. Peter Hansen, of Clayton, in 
| that State, has made the first experiment, and has a 
| fine large coffee tree. 


It is the growth of a coffee berry he planted on 
| his place some eight or ten years ago. The berry 
was taken from some coffee purchased for house 
use, and planted in the pod containing both grains, 
just as one is occasionally found in “the cotfee of 
commerce. The shrub is now eight or ten feet high, 
and quite full of berries. 


on 
HOME DECORATIONS. 
Baldwin's Monthly offers these suggestions to 


those who cannot afford to purchase ornaments or 
pictures: 


Have flowers in your room. They cost little, and 
the pleasure they give is beyond price. If you can 
have a flower for your window, so much the better. 
What can be more delicious than the sun’s light 
streaming through flowers,—through the midst of 
crimson fuchsias or scarlet geraniums? To look 
out into the light through flowers—is not that poe- 
try? And.to ‘break the force of the sunbeams by 
the tender resistance of green leaves! 

If you can train a nasturtium round the window, 
or some sweet peas, then you will have the most 
beautiful frame you can invent for the picture with- 
out, whether it be the busy crowd, or a distant land- 
scape, or trees with their lights and shades, or the 
changes of the passing clouds, 

Then, as for pictures, what can be more beautiful 
than a group of tastefully-arranged autumn leaves 
and ferns? Brilliant-hued leaves, also, make lovely 
transparencies. They can be arranged between two 
panes of glass, or, simpler still, formed into a 
wreath, just fastening the edge of one leaf to an- 
other with mucilage, and then hanging them in the 
sunshine by one of the stems. 

For a centre-table ornament, nothing is prettier 
than a simple fernery, which may be arranged by 
your own hands. Simply grown in a common flow- 

-pot, with a little charcoal beneath a rich, loose 
soil, they will soon obtain a fine start. Placedina 
basket upon the centre-table, no prettier ornament 
can well be imagined; their graceful, feathery 
frouds drooping over the sides, or standing upright 
in green and diaphanous beauty. A pretty floral 
ornament may be made by filling a shallow dish 
with moss of different shades, bordering it with the 
trailing vine of the partridge berry. 
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AN UNGRATEFUL ELEPHANT. 

For nine days one of the five famous performing 
elephants of the Great London Circus has had a sore 
throat, which has prevented him from swallowing 
any food except a little gruel. 


George Arstingtall, the trainer, has been unwea- 
ried in his care of “Ned,” the beast in question, and 
| has even taken the trouble to concoct with his own 
| hands various infallible remedies, which he after- 

wards forced down Ned’s throat. With the docility 
| for which elephants are noted, Ned took the reme- 
} dies, one after the other, and grew worse and worse. 
| He treasured up all these injuries in his memory, 
' however. Yesterday afternoon Arstingtall admin- 
istered a new kind of gruel to Ned. The e lephant 
waited patiently until he was through, and then 
bent down his head and twined his trunk about the 
body of the trainer. When he had taken a good 
| hold, he lifted Arstingtall from the ground and held 
him in the air for some time, as if debating what he 
| should do next. Then he hurled him violently 
across the stable. A canvas screen had been put up 
a day or two before on one side of the stable to pro- 
tect the elephants froma draught. Arstingtall fell 
| against this partition, and in doing so escaped seri- 
ous injury. 
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FOOLED BY GYPSIES. 

| Few suffer from these roving swindlers save such 
as are fools already. The Joplin (Mo.) News tells 
how a gang in that quarter found a ready victim: 





A Granby colored man, by industry and economy, 
| managed to save up quite a sum of money by haul- 
ing water, with which he purchased a fine farm. 
| few days ago a number of wandering gypsies visited 

his farm for the purpose of telling fortunes. They 
told the colored man and his wife that they were 
| destined to become the king and queen of all their 
race in America, and all that was necessary to bring 
| this about, was to deposit their valuables in the 
| hands of an aged gypsy woman for safe keeping. 
| This the people finally did, and the result is that 
they are about five hundred dollars out, and no 
| nearer royalty than when furnishing thirsty Gran- 
byites with water, 

en 
ROYALTY AT PLAY. 

Queen Victoria celebrated Halloween at Balmoral 
| With quaint, old-fashioned ceremonies. A brilliant 
| procession of torchbearers marched through the 
| grounds in the still, dark night, preceded by the 
| Queen's pipers, playing lustily. 





After them came the Princess of Wales and.her 
little daughters, and the Princess Beatrice, each 
| carrying a flaming torch aloft. After marching 
| round the e: astle several times, the Princesses Alex- 
; andra and Beatrice lighted with their torches a 
huge bonfire erected on the green, and, with the 
rest of the gay company, danced the torchlight dance 
round the ‘blazing pile, while the kindly Queen 
looked on. 
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SETTING AN EXAMPLE. 


A young lady of Kansas recently illustrated the 
saying, “Example is better than precept.” 


The young lady, tired of meeting the excuse, when 
urging her poorer neighbors to attend church, “Oh, 
the people dress so much! I can’t afford to go in 
that style,” determined to dress as plainly as the 
poorest of them. Accordingly she has, for the last 
six months, worn to church the same calico dress, 
costing ninety cents, and a hat which cost her eighty 
cents, disc: urding gloves. Thus attired, she has 
played the organ, and felt “quite comfortable,” as 
she certifies. 

| - : 

|. THERE is a man in Buffalo of such punctual hab- 
| its that he carries his watch in his coat-tail pocket, 
so as to always be “ahead of time.” 


A CHILD, when asked why a certain tree grew 


crooked, replied, “Somebody trod upon it, I sup- 
pose, when it was little,” 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Be sure and read Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s advertise 
mentin last week’s COMPANION. It is a very reliable 
house. Com. 


See the advertisement of the Patent Napkin Holder 
in our issue of Jan. 17th. It is so neat, simple and ob- 
viously necessary, the attention of parents is again called 
to it. Com. 


Stop that terrible cough, and thus avoid a consump- 
tive’s grave, by taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. As a cough remedy it is unsurpassed. Sold by 
druggists. Com. 





An Article of True: Merit. “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are the most popular article in this country or 
Europe for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this popu- 
larity is based upon real merit. Com. 

Signora ‘Ristori says, “I find Laird’s ‘Bloom of 
Youth’ superior to any Toilet Preparation in Europe. It 
imparts to the complexion beauty and brilliancy.” Sold 
by druggists every where. Com. 

Ans. to Cor. toJ. Jay G.—Yes, wesend Xmas Won- 
der Box (adv. in Premium List) any time during the year 





GIRLS 5 nice perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 10 
cents. J. W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 


T PAYS to gy’ ~~ Rubber Hand Printing —* 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 


BIG PAY to sell our pubber Printing Stamps. Samples 

free. Tay LOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
SINGING WHEEL. Just Invented. Send 25 
* cts. fortwo Wheels and terms 

o Agents. ABBOTT & CO., Cincinnati. 
A Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 

25 BEAUTIFUL Qrmucntssall ditterent; for 


mos, $2. Particulars free. Bz oa & Goldstein, Cleveland,O. 


COMIC VALENTINE 


Ornaments, all different, for 


One dozen, assorted designs, 


sent by return mail, post- 
paid, for r only 0c. STAR PUBLISHING Co. , Northfora, Ct. 


ayear, A gents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness st? ict] enema Feces ives 
Address 5.W. ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 


BIG PAY: Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 


for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, Il. 


STA R and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.Y. 
5 “Foreign: Stumps and price list sent on receipt of 3et 
stamp. Handsome Catalogue, containing over 425 Il- 
lustrations. Price 25c. Address ilenty C. Boynton, Wil- 


liamsburgh, N. Y 
0 to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
1 p ary | Expenses paid. Address 


8.°A. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4,6 &8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


















Salary. Permanent satesmen wanted 


ANTED. Men or Ladies to sell the German Plant 

ana All who have house plants we it. Sent by 
mail for 10 cts. Big pay to agents. GUY, Manu- 
facturer, 33 B Bedford Street, Boston. 


Per Montu and Lysine E 4 R LY 
or been toa few 
orello AS E 3. 
XO'PE — ko, C. Le ~ Contract 
& 5 Fuller Block, Deathorn Street, Chicago, Ile 


HIGH CLASS Pou LTRY. 
Send for Cireular. 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


POTTERY DECORATIONS, iiiccman tures, 


Birds, Beetles, Butterflies, Bugs, Flo s, Ferns, &c. We 
willsend 12 full sheets of different designs, for 50c. Stamps 
taken. MORRISON & CO.,41l Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


O ONE boy in each town in the United States I will 
give a “Prize Pack” free, who will post a few of my 
advertisements in their own village. Quick, or you lose. 
See advertisement of Splints, Embossed Pictures. *Won- 
der Box,” ete., in back numbers of Companion. J. JAY 
GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


EMBOSSED PICTURES °%...Pccorstins. 


20 sheets, consisting of 
a hggr Reptiles, Boquets, Ferns, Figures , Japanese, 
&e. Sent, post-paid, to any address on_receipt of $1. 
J. Lat TH AM. & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
RINTING] V202033' 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Hand-Inkers, #8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inkera, ®6 to &850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK £0 0., Mtr’: «West Meriden, Conn. 
EITHER failing teeth, nor the peeping w rinkles of 
time, so forcibly tell of advancing years, as 
gray hair. Ayer’s Vigor restores its colo F 
your appearance more agreeable to others, el 
yourself, With fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of 
age are far less noticeable. 








Such as Japanese 

















0 ENVELOPES (letter size) with my adv 

IU corner, sent, post-paid, for 9 ets. Stamps taken. My 
new (1878) catalogue in each package (none free). Agents, 
Pedlers, ete., you can double vour me y selling my Won- 
der Boxesand “ Prize Packs.” See back Nos. of ComPAN- 
Ion. J.J 16 Bromfield ‘Street, Boston, Mass, 


JAY GOULD, 
WA NTE D Young men between 15 and 30 

« can have a $5 outfit by mail for 
8 three cent stamps to pay postage with, and instructions 
how to make $5a day. The business is entirely new, de- 
lightful and honest. Don’t fz 1il to wad a! outfit and in- 
structions. CHARLES R. TU Se 

93 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


TO DEAF MUTES. 

An experienced teacher wishes employment in teaching 
Articulation and Lip reading to the deaf, by Prof. Bell’s 
method, or in correcti g de fe tive speech. References 
given. Address E 


- on one 











ANE 
66 Ww. ‘Cedar Street. Boston, Mass. 


OR 85 CENTS which covers the cost of the spoons, 
as well as postage and packing, we will send by mail 

or express, pre-paid, One Set of 6 Quadruple Tea 
Spoons in Case, Fine nd heavily plated with PURE 
NICKEL and COIN SILVER. New England Silver 
Plate Co., Man’t’rs, New Haven, Conn. 


CH ARMING PICTURES. To introduce their 
goods J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William St., N. Y., willsenda 
— € of De ealcemania Pictures, with illustrated cata- 
ogue, to every one who sends eight cents (stamp taken) 
to pay mailing expenses. These pictures are highly col- 
ored, beautiful, and are easily transferred to any object, 
So as to imitate the most beautiful Painting. 


NEVER SO HAPPY !N MY LIFE. 


weit AxTO™ PRESS, 
f- inking, o8 only #i4, 
cont Min TAN SES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will o the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


“OF ME, LOVE, IN YOUR DREAMS, 

Rutledge, very popular song; ’Twas only 

one short vear ago. Estabreoke ; Eureka 

(comic), Skelly ; Thou Beauteors — 

Kucken; Far from the Hes arthstone. Messer; Evening Pleas- 
ures Waltz; Sounds of Long Ago (Nocturne); Yacht Waltz. 
These & new 3-pace nie *s, for Piano or Organ, are in JAN. 
No. of Mvstcat Horns for 25cts. Trv it 6 months; obtain 
matte worth 816 80 for: 75 cts. (cashorstamps). Dec. 
o. and preminm free to all sending #1 50 for 1878. G. 



































.. ‘RICHARDSON & CO. +» 256 Washington Street, Boston, 














JAN. 31, 1878 





HENRY F. MILLER, 


Manufacturer of 


CRAND, UPRICHT AND SQUARE 


Piano-Fortes, 
611 WASHINCTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


These are finely made Pianos —the very 
best materials are used, and the workman- 
ship is of the highest grade of excellence. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, and mention 
the Youth’s Companion. 


A GREAT OFFER™= HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS,of first-class makers at lower prices 
for cash, or Installments, or to let until paid 
for, than ever before offered. WATERS’ PI- 
ANOS, Grand, Square and Upright, & OR- 
G are the BEST MADE, warranted for5 
years. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great 
inducements (o the trade. liberal discount 
o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, ve eK 
Lodges, &c. OS. 7-octave, 1-3- 
octave, $150. ORGANS, 2 stops, 848; 4 stops, 
853; 7Tstops, “865; stops, &70:10 stops, S85; 
12 stops, 90; in perfect order. not used a year. Sheet 
music at half price. HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, —— yy and Dealers, 40 East 

14th Street, New Yo 
high prices continues. By 


} KE AR wonderful improvements, in- 


genious inventions and perfected systems, we can now 


ow Magnificent $750 Pianos for $190, 
Beautiful 8250 Organs for $75. 


Sent free for examination, Gudranteed Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT ITALIAN MUSICAL WONDER 


. atented Aug., 1877, IMITATES the CORN ET, CLARIO- 

, BUGLE and TROMBONE; anybody can perform 
with it, in any key; ; lots of fun with piano or organ accom- 
paniment; any number of performers taking different 
parts can imitate a FULL BRASS BAND; it is not a trick 








| or a fraud, but just as represented, and can be carried in 


the poc ket; you would not take a dollar for it after you 
have tried it; agents can mike a small fortune out of this 
article; handsomely put up and sent, post-paid, with full 
instructions, for 25 cents eac a spec jal terms to agents, 
Address J. FP. PHILLIPS, 
7 Chatham Street, New York. 


Imperial Ege Food 








Will “Make Your Hens al 
Winter and Summer, support Fow!s during moulting, 
> them constantly in_fine condition, and increase 
piste protit 100 per cent. Half of thee hicksdie annually. 
This makes bone and muscle early, and will save them. 
Packages to mix btar 50 weight ordinary feed, 50 cts. ; 
larger for $1.00 and_$2.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Also sold by Grocers, Feed Stores, etc. 
—LOCAL AGENTS WANTED.— 
Cc. R. ALLEN & CO,, Box 203, HARTFORD, Conn. | 


TEAS REDUCED! 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced’Price,List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


G3), The “EAGLE CLAW,” 


The best ‘hie in the World! 


for catching 

Fish, Animals, andall manner of Game. 
One bait will catch thirty fish, and ne 

handling is required to free them from 
the Trap. No.1, forcatching fish, small 
animalsand game, we ys 2, for le arge 
fish, musk-rats, mink 75ce Sent by 
mail, on receiptof oie  Hachatve ter- 
Fitory fg ts to eg OT liberal terms. 
» Sole Manufacturers, 

1% Z. assau St.. New-York. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; w arranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE} 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. 0. D., with privilege to examine before s Paying bill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC T Tauss 


















testines as a person 
would with the r. With 

ht presure the Hernia is held 
securely day and night, and a radical — } Coreaeie It ia casy, 
durable and cheap. Sent bv mail. Circul 








rs free. 
EGGLESTON TRUsS CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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